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the world. 


guished philanthropists 
to take part in the proceedings. 
The doors of the Hall will be opened at Ten, and the chair 





The ANNUAL MEETING of this Society is to be held in 
Exeter Hall, on Wednesda 


the 24th instant, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


The Meeting, it is expected, will be attended by many distin- 
m various parts of the world, who are 


will be taken at Eleven o’clock, precisely. 


Trepcoxp, Secretary. . 


Tickets of admission may be obtained on application to Messrs. 


Harvey and Darton, Gracechurch Street ; Edmund Fry, Bishops- 
Strect ; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; J. Nisbet and Co., 
erners Street ; J. Clarke, 13, Moorgate Street ; Joseph Sterry and 
Son, 156, High Street, Borough ; and at the Society’s Offices, 27, 
New Broad Street. 
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put and agreed to, after a short pause of silence. 

Joserx Srurce, Esq. then rose and said, Those who have known 
our dear friend who sits in the chair only by the unimpaired vigour and 
intellect which he exhibited in the cause of the negro in former years, can 
little estimate his present bodily infirmities, But it was the earnest, the 
unanimous wish of the committee, that he should be present on this 
interesting occasion, and preside over us. I am sure it is only those who 
are acquainted with the indisposition he has suffered for the last few years, 
who can duly feel the cause we have for gratitude, that we are favoured to 


have him amongst us, even for a short period, now that he has arrived at 
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417 Rev. W. Chaplin Bishop Stortford 487 Sir Chas. Style, M.P., 
pin, ova 
418 John Carr, Esq., : *. 488 William E Esq., M.P., 
419 John Wade, Midland Bapt. Association. | 489 J. Brotherton, M.P., Manchester and Salford. 
420 Captain | R.N., Montrose. 490 Rev. James Edwards, Brighton. 
421 George Gull, Esq., Ditto. 491 Charles Fox, Esq., ; 
{ C tional Ministers | 492 Rev. J. Burton, Falmouth, Jamaica, . 
422 Rev. Thomas Binney, r we tama Isle of | 493 Thomas Wilson, Kendall. 
ight. Br Re ea 
423 James Midgeley, Esq., Rochdale. $ ™ jie 
424 Dr. Commie. Prince, (of ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 
Jamaica, ) Chesterfield. Fripay, June 12th, 1840. 
425 Rev. John Keep, Ohio, U.S.A. Tue convention pursuant to announcement, commenced its sittings at 
426 William Dawes, Esq., Ditto. Freemason’s Hall, this morning. The internal arrangement of the Hall 
427 Rev. J. K. Holland, St. Ives. was most judicious, and reflected the highest credit on the committee to 
¢ Congregational Union of | whom it was confided. A few minutes before eleven o'clock, the body 
428 Joshua Wilson, Esq., England and Wales. | of the hall was fully occupied with the delegates, the attendanee of whom 
429 J. F. Walters, Esq., M.D was very numerous ; while the upper end and one side of it were appro- 
430 Mark Moore, Esq + Se Glasgow prite to ladies, a considerable number of whom were present, and among 
431 Senor Lule de Uscsy Rio Madrid whom several female abolitionists from the United States were conspicuous. 
432 Robert Crewdso ? Manchester W. T. Briar, Ese. (of Bath) rose and said, Our venerable friend— 
eee bg x : Thomas Clarkson Esq. will shortly enter the room. I am requested to 
433 B. R. Haydon, Esq., suggest, in consideration of the infirm state of his health, that there would 
434 Thomas Spencer, Esq., be no feeling of popular approbation on his entrance. Perhaps the most ac- 
. ceptable way in which he can be received, will be by the wee ag standing. 
435 Rev. Jonah Reeve, Wigton. Homas Crankson, Esq. then entered the réom, leaning on the arms of 
436 William M‘Murray, Esq., Edinburgh. W. D. Crewdson, Esq. and J. Sturge, Esq. and accompanied by his 
437 Robert Barclay Fox, Esq., Falmouth. daughter-in-law and mdan. r 
438 Rev. William G Northampton Baptist Witt Arien, Esq. said, I have been requested by the com- 
agi rays Association. mittee to pro to this numerous and respectable assembly, that our 
439 John C. Gotch, Esq., Ditto venerable and venerated friend, Thomas Clarkson, Esq., be chairman of 
av 3 Ditto this convention. 
oa Riskerd Derby, Baa., Colebrook Dale J. G. Binney, Esq. (of New York) seconded the motion, which was 
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upwards of eighty years of age. n the last occasion on which he 
appeared in public, except the one when he received in Guildhall the free- 
dom of the City of London, he was so overcome by the heat of the room, 
and the applause of the audience, that he was unable to proceed with his 
address. But I hope the kind and delicate manner in which our friends 
have avoided all expressions of approbation, will prevent him sufferin, 
from the same source on this occasion. He will feel that he is surround 
by his friends. The committee who have had the management of the 
meeting, were particularly anxious to afford every warm friend of the 
<*> ovues ity of being * posers at ec rie ; a yar a 
t ave found it o to icular in adhering to the rule 
which they issued the tickets, tant thay alia give stuos. But I Bd 
sure they will not be accused of improper partiality,in having made an 
exception in one or two particular cases at the request of the chairman. 
I allude to one exception, for the purpose of introducing to the meeting 
my young friend who stands beside me, and who is the only living repre- 
sentative of our venerable chairman who bears his name. I hope I shall 
not be wounding, in the slightest degree, the delicacy of his widowed 
mother, in saying, that it is the dearest wish of her heart that her beloved 
and darling eile should devote his life to the cause in which our dear 
friend has now worked for more than half a century. It is an interesting 
fact, which I did not know till last night, that this is the birth-day of the 
youthful Thomas Clarkson, whois now nine years of age. I believe that 
in venturing to give sg vanepete to the prayer of my heart that the blessing 
of God may rest upon him, and that with the descent of the mantle of his 
venerable and venerated ancestor, a double portion of his spirit may rest 
upon him, it will be responded to by my friends who surround me. When 
many of us are removed to that bourne, where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest, and where the distinctions of clime 
and colour will be swept away for ever, may he see that the Divine bless- 
ing has rested upon our exertions, and behold thet heppy day when the sun 
shall cease to rise upon a tyrant, or set upon a slave ! 

The {venerable chairman then rose and said, my dear friends I stand before 
you as a humble individual whose life has been most intimately connected 
with the subject which you are met this day to consider. I was formerly under 

i the originator, and am now unhappily the only surviving member, 
of the committee which was first instituted in this country in the year 
1787, for the abolition of the slave-trade. My dear friend and fellow 
labourer, Mr. Wilberforce, who was one of them, is, as you know, dead ; 
and here I may say of him, that there never was a man either dead or 
living to whom your cause was more imdebted than tohim. My dear 
friend and fellow labourer, William Smith, the late member for Norwich, 
who was another of them, is dead also, by whose indefatigable exertions 
for nearly fifty years, both in and out of parliament, it was most vigorously 
supported. As to the rest of the committee, Samuel Hoare, William 
Dilwyn, George Harrison, Richard Phillips, and the other dear friends 
whose names I am sorry that I cannot at this moment recollect, these also 
are all dead, and gone no doubt to their eternal rest. My dear friends, 
I was invited many months ago to be at this meeting, but old age and 
infirmities, being lame and nearly blind, and besides being otherwise 
seriously affected at times, gave me no hope of attending. At length 


I have been permitted to come among you; and I rejoice in it, if 
I were only allowed to say in this place, in reference to your future labours : 
Take courage, be not ed, 


on, persevere to the last; you will 
always have pleasure from the ‘of having done so. I myself 
can say with truth, that though my body is fast going to decay, my heart 
beats as warmly in this sacred cause, now in the 81st year of pi fe ame it 
truth, 








did at the age of 24, when I first took it up. And I can say further wit 3 
that if I had another life given me to live, 1 would devote it to the same 
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object. So far for your encouragement and perseverance, 
friends, you have a Pes difficult task to 
less than the extirpation of slavery from 


My dear 

‘orm ; it is neither more nor 
whole world. Your opponents 
who appear the most formidable, are the cotton and other planters in the 


southern parts of the United States; who, I am grieved to say, hold 
more than two millions of their fellow-creatures in the most cruel ge. 
Now we know of these men, that they are living in the daily habits of 
injustice, cruelty, and oppression, and may be therefore said to have no 
true fear of God, nor any just sense of religion. You cannot therefore 
expect to have the same hold upon the consciences of these as 
you have upon the consciences of others. How then can you get 
at these so as to influence their conduct. There is but one way; 

ou must endeavour to make them feel their guilt in its consequences. 

ou must endeavour by all justifiable means to affect their temporal 
interests. You must endeavour among other things to have the produce 
of free tropical labour brought into the markets of Europe, and under- 
sell them there, and if you can do this, your victory is sure. I have 
only now.to say, may the supreme ruler of all human events, at whose 
disposal are not only the hearts but the intellects of men, may He 
in his abundant mercy, guide your councils, and give his blessing 
upon your labours. 

Mr. W. D. Crewnson said, It is of very great importance to the comfort 
of our venerable president that the solemn feeling which has been over the 
‘meeting should be continued whilst we are favoured with his presence. 
I trust, that by the exercise of this feeling he may be permitted to remain 
with us longer than he now anticipates. I should be sorry if he stayed 
to weary or oppress him, but for a few minutes it may be interesting to 
him to see ria is the course which this meeting intends to pursue in the 
prosecution of its important labours. In the first place, I have to introduce 
to the meeting a communication from Lord Brougham, on whom two 
gentlemen with myself waited Preyer to inform him as an old, a ve 
active, and a powerful friend of the cause in which we are now interested, 
of what was going forward, and to request of him if it were possible, even 
for a few minutes only to give his attendance at this meeting. I am sorry 
to say, that the state of his health and the depression of his spirits conse- 
quent on domestic affliction are such, that he thinks it necessary to decline ; 
but he sent a letter last night, addressed to me, which I will request our 
friend the Rev. T. Scales to read to the meeting. 

The Rev. T. Scares then read the following letter :— 

House of Lords, Thursday. 

Gentlemen,—I am much honoured by the request which you have e 
to me through your deputation this morning, that I would attend the 
meeting of delegates to-morrow ; and I assure you that it is very painful 
for me to be under the necessity of refusing. But the state of my health 
has been such for some time past that I am barely able to discharge those 
duties in this place from which I cannot withdraw, and I have been 
compelled to lay down a rule against going to any public meeting 
whatever. Of alli the instances in which I have been obliged to follow this 
rule, there is no one which has given me greater pain ; for I need hardly 
sey. how deeply I feel interested in whatever, concerns the great cause 
which brings you together. I earnestly hope that all your proceedings may 
be guided by the same wisdom and animated by the same zeal which have 
from the earliest peziod of the controversy been displayed by the friends of 
humanity and justice ; and I trust that, under the blessing of Providence 
continued to their exertions, our earnest desires may finally be crowned 
with success. I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your faithful and 
humble servant, Brovcuam. 

To the committee of management of delegates. 

Mr. W. D. Crewnson resumed. The next subject which I have to bring 
before the meeting is the appointment of vice-presidents, in order to relieve 
our venerable chairman. it was thought necessary in this early stage of 
the business to be provided with those who should efficiently occupy the 
chair, and considering the extent of labour which is likely to rest upon 
them, the dictisleica have thought it expedient to propose four gentlemen, 
whose names [ shall now submit to this meeting for their consideration, 
and | trust, their adoption. I beg leave, therefore, to move— 

“‘That William Thomas Blair, jEsq., of Bath, Joseph Sturge, Esq., of 
Birmingham, James Gillespie Birney, Esq., of New York, and Robert 
Kaye Greville, LL.D., of Edinburgh, be requested to become vice-chair- 
men of this convention.” 

Mr. G. Brapsurn, (of Massachusets) seconded the motion, which was 
put and agreed to. 

Joseru Srurce, Esq., announced that Mr. Henry Grew, wes commis- 
sioned to present a book to their venerable chairman, which he was 
anxious to fulfil before they proceeded to other business. 

Mr. Henry Grew said, It is with emotions which no language can de- 
scribe, that I proceed to the discharge of aduty very interesting to myself, 
and I trust to all who are present. I have to present to our venerated 
and respected chairman, a memorial of the high regard which the friends of 
liberty in the western world entertain for his benevolent services in a cause 
dear to humanity. It consists of a book, containing a history of the Penn- 
sylvania Hall. The hall was erected by the friends of liberty, for the 
advocacy of the general principles of free discussion on all subjects, but 
-especially on the great topic of human rights. On the 14th of May, 1838, 
it was opened and consecrated to virtue, liberty, and independence. We 
hoped that it would have stood till the jubilee of universal emancipation 
should have cheered a regenerated world. But in the inscrutable counsels 
of infinite wisdom, it was otherwise ordained. Oa the evening of the 17th 
of the same month it was destroyed by a mob, instigated and infuriated 
by that demon spirit of slavery which has cursed the world. Iam charged 
by my friend, Samuel West, of chop, 008 one of the managers of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, to present this volume. Considering the state of health of our 
dearly beloved and venerable friend, and the value of your time, I shall 
not now enter into a detail of the circumstances of this catastrophe. I 
will only express a hope, in which I shall be joined by millions of kindred 
Spirits in the old world and in the new, that the declining days of our 
venerable friend may be crowned, and blessed, and consummated by the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, and that he may then have 
an abundant entrance ministered unto him into that into which the 
powers of darkness shall never be able to enter, but where the Lord God 
as ey the Lamb shall be the glory. 

The Rev, W. Kxras, at the request of Mr. Sturge, next addressed th 
meeting. I will only claim your indulgence for one moment. {1 beg t 
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present, on behalf of 300,000 emanci slaves in the island of Jamaica, 
the only tribute which they have to give, but which I am sure is the best 
tribute they could give—to my venerated father, Thomas Clarkson, 
namely, the riety of their conduct since they have been made men. I 

not expect that I should have been permitted to address the assembly and 
thus publicly to return thanks to one whom I shall ever respect and admire, 
I have an engraving of a view of one of our chapels in Jamaica, in which 
the first anti-slavery meeting was held in that beloved island. If I had 
been aware of this opportunity, I would have presented it agony 4 to our 
venerated chairman, but I shall now forward it privately on behalf of 
those whom I formerly knew as slaves, but whom I now know as free 
men, rising in intelligence, and exhibiting to the world that propriety of 
conduct which has won for the emancipated sons and daughters of Africa 
universal admiration. 

Mr. J. Trepcoxp then read the summons of the convention. 

Mr. Grorce Stacey (of London,) said, I have been unexpectedly called 
to move the following resolution :— 

“ That the following gentlemen be invited to act as secretaries during 
this convention, John Scoble, Esq., Henry Brewster Stanton, Esq., Rev. 
Thomas Scales, Rev. William Bevan, Wendell Phillips, Esq., and William 
Morgan, Esq.” 

The Rev. J. Burner, in seconding the resolution, said,—It is of great 
importance that we should have efficient, devoted, and persevering secre- 
taries. No society can go on well without such secretaries, and the indi- 
viduals that are now proposed have proved their perfect competency to 
carry on the work which is to be committed to their hands. I have been 
very much pleased with the way in which this meeting has opened—its 
proceedings augur well for the future circumstances connected with the 
movements of this society. I have been pleased with the readiness with 
which they have taken the hint thrown out to them ting your 
own feelings, sir, and your own age. I have been pleased to find that in 
the midst of allthe ardour and devotedness which they feel in common 
with myself to the anti-slavery cause, they are yet able so to control 
that ardour, and that devotedness, as to prove that they can act with the 
cool deliberation of men ; while they can, at the same time, when need 
requires, display all the emotion of individuals whose every feeling is 
enlisted in this great cause, I trust that this great mark of self-control 
will pervade all the proceedings of this convention to its close. I trust 
that there will be found no individual who will not be ready to feel that be 
is embarked in a great cause, in the presence of which every personalit 
must sink, and every passion must die, except the passion of a well 
directed, a burning, but a wisely controlled zeal for the ape object we 
have in view. I do trust that we shall have reason at the close of this 
convention, to congratulate ourselves, and to congratulate you, that at 
the evening of your life, you have come surroundea by the recollections 
of many long years to give the sanction of your presence and your opinions 
to such a great and interesting object. I trust that the meeting at large 
will take a lesson from the appearance you have made here to-day —asso- 
ciating with your weakness of body all that energy of mind which has long 
distinguished your career, and which, I trust, will long distinguish those 
to whom you have commended a similar course. 

The resolution having been put and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Tuomas Scates rose and said, I feel that the office to which in 
comion with several other gentlemen, you have been pleased to call me, 
is one of considerable labour, but of still greater responsibility, and I feel 
exceedingly anxious that we may be assisted with all that is “equisite to 
enable us rightly and faithfully to discharge its duties. OUue of our 
members, Mr. Scoble, to whom the cause owes so much, is prevented 
by severe, personal, and domestic indisposition from being with us this 
morning, but I hope that in a day or two he will unite with us in our 
important engagements. I am also to intimate that of the secretaries which 
have now been appointed by you, two of our friends are from America. 
Mr. Stanton is known asthe secretary of that great society which is acting 
there under the blessing of heaven with so much order and such prcenieing 
results ;and Mr. Phillips is well known as a devoted advocate of this great 
cause who has consecrated the energies of bis heart and mind to the great 
object for which we are associated. I hope that by your forbearance and 
sympathy, and assistance from on high, we shall discharge the duty 
committed to us in such a way as to subserve the great end for which we 
are come together in this convocation. 

Mr. J. Morr (of Philadelphia,) moved that the following gentlemen 
be appointed a press committee to superintend the publication of the 
reports of the convention. Messrs. John Beaumont, J. H. Tredgold, 
Joseph Cooper, and Henry Tuckett. 

The Rev. J. A. Jams, (of Birmingham,) in seconding the resolution 
said, this is a motion of mere formal business, which precludes me, even 
if I were disposed and able, from addressing the meeting at any length. 
I cannot, however, avoid expressing the ineffable honour which I really 
feel it, to second a resolution on such a subject as this, which has been 
moved by one of the delegates from America, and which places mein juxta- 
position with the friends on that side the A.lantic in this great and noble 
cause. I also feel it an honour to second a resolution which is to be 
put to this meeting by yourself. I would simply express my prayer 
that this society, which I rejoice you have lived long enough to 
witness, may be the evening star of your life, andthe morning star 
of that dear youth, who, I trust, will stand before the public as your repre- 
sentative in this cause long after you have gone to your eternal rest. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Grorce Tuompson rose and said. However my heart may throb to 
give expression to those sentiments, which the grand objects of this 
meeting, and the presence of the champions of human rights from all 
sections of the globe, and those irresistibly touching scenes upon which 
our eyes have gazed to day, for the first and forthe last time, are calculated ~ 
naturally to inspire in my bosom, and in yours, this is not the stage of the 
proceedings of this convention at which it would be good taste to occupy 
much time in the submission of any resolution, because the resolutions are 
at present quite preliminary, and have reference to that business which will 
afford us the opportunity, by and by, of largely expressing our views ; 
all those topics that are connected with the interests of that cause.in w \ 
we are embarked. But for the information of the venerable chairman, I , 
would say he has before him on this occasion, not only the tried and trusty 
friends of human Hiherty in this kingdom, bet he hes belase lies, on éither 
side of him, and in the distance, those who bave not only laboured, but 
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‘suffered and sacrificed more than language can express, in this same cause 


in the western hemi of our world, Ere he retires, I am anxious 
that he should feel his advice, his counsel, and his energy are 
ciated most deeply by those who have been permitted this day to bebold 


him for the first time. I am sure that our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic would depart inspired and encouraged by the words of comfort 
which have been addressed to them from the chair. I trust that the 
example which you have set us, of dedicating our children and our grand- 
children to the cause of freedom, will be followed by all who have wept 
tears of emotion over the scene we have witnessed this day. I heartily 
unite in the expressions which have already fallen from the lips of pre- 
ceding kers, hoping that our future deliberations, while they are 
characterised by the highest principle, and by the greatest fervour, may 
at the same time be characterised by good taste, and christian forbearance, 
and that wisdom which is profitable to direct. (Mr. Thompson then sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions, which were seconded by the Rev. N. Calver, 
but as some of them were not fully approved of, it being thought that they 
would tend to limit the freedom of deviitin, they were amended and 
carried in the following form. 

That the following regulations for conducting the business of 
this convention be now adopted :— 

“ 1.—That this convention do sit twice in each day, commencing 
at Ten o’clock in the morning, and at Four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and that the vice-chairmen be requested to preside alternately, in 
the absence of the president. 

“ 2.—That all original papers, propositions, and resolutions be 
submitted in writing to the secretaries, the day before it is proposed 
to introduce them, and all amendments and propositions arising out 
of business under discussion, be submitted to the chairman in 
writing at the time. 

“ 3.—That the secretaries’ be instructed to report at the close 
of each day to the chairman, the subjects upon which it is proposed 
that information shall the next day be communicated to the con- 
vention, and that such subjects shall be regularly disposed of before 
any other matter be introduced, 

“ 4.—That as occasions may arise, Committees shall be appointed 
to draft addresses, prepare resolutions, &c. &c., to be passed 
through the hands of the secretaries to the chairman. 

“5.—That no member of convention shall be allowed to speak 
twice on the same subject, except in explanation ; or the opener, 
by way of conclusion in reply. 

«“ 6.—That all documents shall be signed by the chairman. 

“ 7.—That all letters and documents addressed to this convention 
or to the chairman, be referred to the secretaries. 

“§—That no fresh business be introduced after Two o’clock, 
P.M.” 

Daniet O’Connetr, Ese., M. P. at the desire of the chairman, 
next addressed the meeting. I feel, said the honourable and learned 


yar that it would be Poa to resist such a request. 
“It . 


is to me a sacred comman I should not detain this highly 
respectable meeting many seconds, if one idea were not impressed 
on my mind. It is this—Much has been done by Great Britain 
in the cause of our coloured brethren. Their emancipation was a 
great and majestic act, and it has been followed by consequences, 
which, if you looked at them alone, have been of the utmost value to 
humanity. Under the British flag, with the exception of the East Indies, 
slavery no longer exists ; and those who were compelled heretofore to 
labour for the advantage of others, now labour for their own, their wives, 
their children, and their families. It would be quite impossible to exagge- 


* rate what has been done. You have struck off the fetters from 800,000 human 


beings ; from the rank ofslaves you have made them free ; but then you have 
not done all—there remains much yet to be effected. Even your benevo- 
lence and humanity has left a larger blot than before upon the escutcheon 
of human nature. You have left behind you the slave-trade, and eman- 
em bas multiplied it. You have come together for the very purpose 
of doing away with the injury inflicted on Africa, not by your efforts, but 
by the avarice of others. You are not responsible for it—they are. But 
the fact I rose to impress upon you is this—that this convention is more 
important than any which has yet assembled on the face of the globe. 
Men have come more than 5000 miles in order to attend it. They have 
come here not from selfish motives, not to advance their own interests, not 
to acquire pride and glory trom participating in your objects; but from 
higher and more ennobling motives—from a desire to serve the cause of 
humanity. You have representatives from the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Europe—you have them from every portion of the British isles—and no 
etce of the British isles ought to be exempted from our meeting. You 

ve at this convention the patriarch of the cause of liberty, and I am de- 


' lighted that that venerable gentleman has lived to see a conclusion which, 
_ when he commenced his labours, the fervid imagination of his youth could 


not have conceived. He has been the prime moving cause of that majestic 
operation of British justice. It is delightful that he has lived to witness 
the purest of all fame. This is a powerful assembly ; but in proportion to 
its importance, so is the awfulness of the duty imposed upon it. Are you 
Met to teach morals, to display talent, and to show a good disposition ? 
Yes, you may meet for all these purposes, but they are totally insufficient for 
your work, and without some great movement in favour of humanity, it 
would have been better that you had never met : for instead of doing good, 
you will create a re-action favourable to the foes of the human race, and 
will assist, in fact, those nations that, from political considerations, have 
pledged themselves to the British crown to assist in putting an end to human 
slavery, and are yet practising all manner of deceit, redoubling the horrors of 
the middle passage, and committing thousands of murders more than were 
perpetrated in the worst period of our slave-trade. The only reason why I 
rose to obey the call was the op’ ity it furnished of raising my humble 
voice in earnest solicitations, that this meeting should not break up until 
it has made a movement forward—until it has made those arrangements 
‘which in your wisdom you may think most fit,in order to establish co-operating 
societies in every country in the world. I am proud to see gentlemen pre- 
sent from Massachusets, because in point of law, the Massachusets legis- 
lature have decided that the first paragraph of independence, the charter 
‘of American freedom, was so inconsistent with slaverv, that upon the con- 
struction of the first clause alone they have determined that no slavery 
shall exist in that state. 1 come back to my only point—that it is the duty 











of every one of us to work out our principles, to take care that something 
permanent results from our operations, and that they shall not prove tran- 
sitory.. 1t does not become me to suggest what they should be, but I am 
ready, a8 a man of business, to t measures which shall produce an 
effect in every portion of the civilized world. You should throw a glance 
beyond the ocean ; you should commence a correspondence with the place 
where the worst slavery exists—with the East Indies. It is not only the 
actual bondsman whois a slave there, but every occupier is under the basest 
of tyranny, and the East India Company have unlimited power to tax him 
to the utmost amount which they can possibly grind out of him. Nothing 
can be more glorious to America than the number of anti-slavery societies 
already established in that country, and we should make a perfect brother- 
hood of affection with them. I have been blamed for phrases untruly 
attributed to me, as if I had attributed to all Americans that which I 
applied only to slave owners. I can never speak but with indiguation of 
monsters who clai:n liberty to themselves, and yet inflict on the backs of 
their slaves the vilest marks of their tyranny. I hail with delight the 
approach of meetings at which there will be associated with us the honest 
citizens of America, who come here at so much expense, so much peril, 
so much sacrifice of time, and in spite of the prejudices of their country- 
men—men who will raise the knife where they fail in argument. I am 
obliged to the meeting for giving me an opportunity of throwing out 
my sentiments. I hope that every gentleman will join with me in the 
conviction, that we are under an imperative duty to operate forwards, 
or we shall drive the cause of humanity backwards. Would it 
not be a lamentable thing for such a convention to meet without 
forwarding the cause which they have come together to promote? 
If we are to work well, we must make sacrifices of individual opinion 
to public sentiment. Honest men are often those who are the most stubborn ; 
for having no improper motives in their own minds, but being actuated by 
pure conviction, they are frequently unwilling to yield. There are some 
places, which shall be nameless, where a man is never angry with another 
for differing from him in public. Though they often agree in private, 
they take adverse views when they come before the world. 1 rejoice to 
have had an opportunity of seeing you in the chair, and of seeing the 
representative of your family, of the glorious name you will leave to 
posterity. I rejoice that we cannot be accused of a wrong motive. I 
defy the entire press of England, admitting its ingenuity, but paying it 
no other compliment, to impugn our motives, The efforts of the conven- 
tion are beyond reproach. You have nothirg to fear. I trust that God 
who has told us that charity is the greatest of all, will smile propitiously 
on our efforts, and that the convention will do some mighty work, which 
shall make efficient progress in raising men all over the globe from a state 
of degrudation to a state of freedom, as the only real preparative for the 
reception of the truths of christianity, and the blessings of civilization. 

Mr. J. C. Futter, (from New York,) said, there are no men in the 
room whom I am more happy to see than yourself and Mr. O'Connell. 
We have been told that there must be an influence go out of this meeting 
that shall tell upon the nations of the earth. I was glad to hear it, Mr. 
O’Connell has talked to us, I now want to talk tohimt There is a charm 
about his name all over the universe. I believe he could do more to put down 
slavery in America than the convention can effect. Some of our Irish 
brethren there are the principal supporters of slavery, and if he would 
issue an address to them we should soon have powerful coadjutors. 
I hope he will do something of that kind. There is a charm in his name 
which slavery cannot tarnish. 

Mr. O’Connett, replied, I only beg you to be assured of this, 
I want no additional stimulant to induce me to carry into effect that which 
I have long had in contemplation. Lefore the convention breaks up, 
I will show to that gentleman if he will permit me, and to other American 
delegates that address, in order that I may know whether they deem it 
suitable to the country or not. 

Mr. Brapsurn, I rise not without considerable embarrassment. I felt 
that I could do no less than advert to the allusion which has been made by 
the distinguished individual who has just sat down (Mr. O’Connell) to 
my own native state. He has referred to the constitution of that state, 
and has truly told you that its adoption struck a death-blow to slavery 
in the state of Massachusetts. Sut not until very lately has that state, I 
regret to say, done what it was obliged to do in consistency with its own 
constitution, with regard to slavery in the national district of Columbia, 
to the continuance otf which in that district she was, in virtue of her 
belonging to the Union, a party. It gives me great pleasure to say, that 
at the last sitting of her legislature she did perform her duty in this 
respect, and did through the voice of that body, pronounce slavery to 
be not only a heinous crime against God, but a virtual violation of human 
justice, and of the fundamental principle of the constitution of the country ; 
and, furthermore, she declared it was the duty of congress immediately to 
abolish slavery in that district. She has also expressed her opinion, as 
she had a right to do, of the unconstitutional character of certain laws 
which exist in the slave-holding states. Our constitution makes no dis- 
tinction on account of colour, neither does the constitution of the United 
States; yet in consequence of certain laws in the slave-holding states, 
our own citizens who may go in to them for business, or may be driven 
there by circumstances of adversity, over which they have no control, 
are seized upon by certain human hyenas and presumed to be slaves; and 
if they-cannot prove themselves to be free men, or proving themselves to 
be such, have not money enough to pay the expenses which those hyenas 
have saddled upon them, they are sold into perpetual slavery. Thousands 
of cases of this kind occur yearly in the country. Massachussetts has 
pronounced these laws to be unconstitutional, and will, I doubt not, soon 
take measures to bring the subject before the supreme court of the 
nation, and impose upon the national government the duty of seeing that 
they are not enforced. I congratulate Englishmen that these laws 
are not enforced against the subjects of Queen Victoria. A friend of 
mine some years ago had occasion to visit the principal city of a slave- 
holding state, Charleston, South Carolina. On board the vessel there 
was a coloured man. On arriving at Charleston, an officer from the 
port boarded the vessel, for the purpose of ascertaining if there was a 
coloured person on board, and if so to take him to prison, and keep him 
there during the continuance of the ship in the port, when, if the captain 
pleases he may be taken, and returned home. When the officer came the 
captain understood his object, and feeling a peculiar regard for his coloured 
mariner he puthim in a boat, and senthim on boarda Britishship. There, 
under the red cross of your own flag, he found that protection which the 
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wings of our own Ameen ae ween ee broad enough to extend to him. 
If any other free state would do as Massachusetts has done slavery 
would be abolished in the national district; for the free states do in 
reality hold the power of the nation if they would but exercise it. 
I am incapable of expressing the gratitude 1 feel on this occasion, in | 
seeing before me such an audience, and especially, that I am permitted | 


to conquer the bad habits of bad men, to show them that it is to their 


interest, both here and there, to let the go free. With these 
sentiments, and a) 2 the length of time I have occupied you, I 


most cordially to second the motion. 
e resolution was then put and agreed to. 
Joszrn Sturce, Esq. begged betore the chairman withdrew to intro- 


to behold the venerated chairman of this body. I feel scarcely less | duce to him and to the meeting Henry Beckford, who three years ago 
grateful that I am permitted to behold also that veteran in the cause of | was himself a slave. 


emancipation who sits at the chairman’s right hand. They are two men | 
whom I have often said I would go farther to see than any other persons | 
in the universe. I will not introduce any. exhortations. We need no 
pledges from this gentleman (Mr. O’Connell), with regard to his perse- 
verance in the work of emancipation. I know that his creed has no 
regard to colour orclime. I know as certainly, as though it were pro- 
claimed from the blue vault above by an angel’s voice, that he will 
persevere in this great and glorious cause. His country I believe to be 
the world, and all mankind his countrymen. He has alluded to the 
subject of his rebukes of the American people; it has done my heart 
good when I have read them, for I know them to be Christian rebukes. 
It has made many a slave holder tremble in his shoes, as his eye has 
run over the reports of that distinguished gentleman’s speeches, in which 
he has referred so frequently to the inconsistent republicans of North 
America. 

The Rev. T. Scares then read an admirably written document on the 
object of the convention, and the principles of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society ; which, as it will soon appear in print, we omit here. 

E. Bangs, Esq., M.P., said, I have nothing to address to the meeting, 
except to move that its cordial thanks be given to Mr. Scales for the 
very lucid exposition he has just made of the objects of the meeting, 
and to express my earnest desire that those objects he has so weil 
described, and the importance of which I hope we all earnestly feel, may 
be attained: -I-have also to express, and I do it with great gratification, 
the pleasure I have in once more seeing my venerable friend, Thomas 
Clarkson. I am happy also to be surrounded by a great number of 
influential men from all countries, who have come to promote this god- 
like work. I hope they will continue to exercise that spirit of bene- 
volence which has been so well expressed by my honourable and learned 
friend—that they will make a movement in advance, and that that move- 
ment will never cease till it has effected the liberty of all mankind. 
That such a result will be accomplished I have no doubt, though it may 
not be realized in our time. Who would have expected when our vene- 
rable friend first entered on his labours, that so much would have been 
effected as has already been attained? Who would have expected to 
find the slave trade abolished, and slavery itself, so far as England is 
concerned ? Who would have expected that all the men of consequence 
and of influence, would have been animated by the spirit they now 
exhibit, and have come forward, and declared themselves the friends of 
that civilization in Africa, which I hope is to be the foundation of universal 
liberty. I saw with some surprise—I do not inquire into the motives 
—the prelates of the land standing forward, and declaring that they 
conceive it to be the duty of their fellow-men, and those they instruct 
in religion. If there was any slight put upon any one the other day, 
that was the only cause of regret which occurred. I do feel that it was 
an indignity which was not deserved, and ought not to have been inflicted, 
I know, however, that his great mind can rise superior toit. But I do 
not much regret it, so far as the individual himself is concerned, I only 
regret it on behalf of those who could originate an affront to sach a man. 
I will not farther detain the meeting, except by proposing— 

‘¢ That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Rev. Thomas 
Scales, for having prepared the valuable paper setting forth the objects 
of this convention now read.” 

The Rev. J. H. Jounson, vicar of Tilstead, said, It is with feelings 
of very great pleasure that I rise to second the motion which has just 
been made. As a warm and sincere friend to universal liberty I feel 
peculiar gratification, not only because there appears to be one unanimous 
feeling that the slave shal]l always meet with your sympathy and assistance 
so long as he is in bondage, but also because I see here persons of every 
political shade of opinion and of various religious sects. I hail it as one 
of those delightful signs of the time when men shall learn to love as 
brethren, and to spend their short remaining lives not in bickering—not 
in quarrels, but in one grand effort to remove from the face of the earth 
one of the greatest scourges which has ever afflicted mankind. I feel 
pleasure, because I am assured that the divine counsel must ever attend 
efforts of this description, and because we have entered on the business 
of the day by first imploring, each one for himself, the direction of 
Almighty God, without whom nothing is strong agd nothing is holy. Vain 
are all the contrivances of slave owners to keep the prey within their 
grasp, if we can get the God of love to interpose on our behalf. He has 
promised that if, whatever our hands find to do, we do it with all our 
might, he will be with us in exercising it in works of piety and mercy. 
So long as there shal! be a child of Adam in sorrow, or a child of man in 
the grasp of tyranny and oppression, it is our duty to go on in this cause. 
As christians professing to feel for the spiritual welfare of the world, we 
have much to do ere the gospel can he received by them. Let the African 
look at a christian and know him to be animated by feelings like ourselves, 
and then we can expect a patient hearing. But what has he generally 
seen in the white man? Appropriately has he styled him ‘a white 
devil,” having hig apr but kindness, and love, and mercy on his lips 
and in hisheart. Is this,the way to send the bright beams of gospel light 
on that benighted land? Is it to be by oppression, by wrong, by robbery, 
by murder, that we are to teach him the lessons of Jesus? Oh no. % 
is by going amongst them, taking nothing of theirs, but giving them all 
we can: by laying out our lives and all we possess in order to do thém 
service. When they see white men cease to wrong them they will listen 
to them. When they see hearts of benevolence, then we may expect 
that they will throng to the missionaries of the cross, and hear the ~~ 
of Christ. When I see Africa, that large part of the world, covered with 
paganism, I cannot help thinking that it: is owing to the conduct of 
christians that it is so benighted ; still J trust the. time will not be long, 
ere the length and breadth of Africa the gospel of love and 
mercy shall be s ; and men be taught there, as we have been taught 


here, that with there is no respect of persons—that whether a man 
be covered with ebony or ivory, he is equally acceptable to him. Ani- 
mated by these Pers rations, let us bind ourselves together—not by 


vows, but as one whole family, going forth under the blessing of Jesus 








Mr. Henry Beckrorp.—I pray God to look down in mercy upon the 
labours of this society, which has been formed in this country to deliver 
us from bondage. I rejoice to see the kind gentleman who, as the root of 
this society, relieved my body from suffering. I rejoice to tender my 
thanks to the British ladies from one end of the land to the other. I 
have seen the blood run down the negro’s back; I have seen the poor 
creatures confined in chains; but how shall I rejoice when I return to 
Px native country, to tell my friends that I have seen those gentlemen 
who delivered us from the accursed system which was the ruin of men’s 
souls as well as the body! Slavery brought men down to the level of 
four-footed beasts; but now, when I return, no man can ask me where I 
have been. I came here as a free man, and I shall return as the same. 
I was a slave for twenty-eight years, but look at me, and work on. 
There are other parts of the world where slavery now exists, but I trust 
the negros there will soon become freemen as 1 am today. We hope, 
however, that you will assist us till we become more thoroughly esta- 
blished in the blessings we now enjoy, and we will assist you by our 
prayers till slavery is abolished throughout the world. I hope that this. 
assembly will enjoy the blessing of God, and that great benefits will result 
from your deliberations. It is good to be the servants of the Lord Jesus. 
Christ, and to be engaged in promoting his cause. 

Tuomas Crarxkson, Esq. then retired from the chair, and on the 
motion of G. W. Alexander, Esq., seconded by George Bennett, Esq., 
W. Bair, Esq., was called to occupy it. 

The Cuarrman then rose and said, In being called on immediately to 
succeed our venerable and respected president, I cannot but feel and 
express how undeserving I am of the distinction which has been conferrec 
upon me. I can truly say without any affectation that there are very 
many in the assembly who possess far stronger claims and better quali- 
fications than myself to occupy such a position. In bowing, however, to 
the decision of the convention, I have only to throw myself on the kind 
consideration and indulgence of the assembly, and to solicit for myself 
and my respected colleagues your united support in our endeavours to 
maintain that good order and harmony which.is essential to the credit of 
our proceedings. This meeting having been opened in the usual way, by 


the speech of our respected president, it would be unsuitable and unne- ~ 


cessary for me to detain you by any observations of my own. But I will 
just hazard one remark which may not be altogether unimportant in 
reference to the harmony of future proceedings. It must be obvious to 
every one present, that this meeting is composed of gentlemen enter- 
taining a great diversity of sentiment upon political and religious subjects, 
as well as others, though cordially united, I trust, as one man in the great 
i >g which brings us together. I trust that no opinion or expression 
will escape in the progress of discussionthat can possibly wound the feelings 
or offend the innocent prejudices of any one, that a spirit of forbearance 
and conciliation will be maintained throughout the proceedings, and 
nothing will be suffered to clash with the paramount object we have in 
view. (Cheers.) 

Mr. WeEnpDELL Puitures said, Those who may have watched the pro- 
ceedings of this convention during the presence of Thomas Clarkson, 
Esq., will have observed, that we have not yet provided for the formation 
of any roll of membership. There is no body constituted emanating 
from this convention to receive the credentials of delegates, and inscribe 
their names. Several friends who are interested in the matter have 
proposed to make a motion to that effect, in the regular course of 
business, but it was suggested that as it might lead to discussion, it would 
be better to delay it till after the retirement of our venerated triend. I 
make these remarks to apologise for the seeming inappropriateness of the 
motion which I have to submit to the meeting _It is as follows— 

‘* That a committee of five be appointed to prepare a correct list of 
the members of this convention, with instructions to include in such list 
all persons bearing credentials from any Anti-slavery body.” 

It may be necessary before I sit down to state the reason of making that 
motion, when to all appearance there exists on this table a list of dele- 
gates. I do it because, coming fromthe state of Massachusetts ,there 
are several of my co-delegates, who though in this hall, have not received 
an entrance as members of the convention by the authority of the com- 


mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society, who have under- ~ 


taken to settle the qualifications of membership of this body. Under 
their control the list before me has been formed—a list very useful for 
the purposes of reference or communication between the various members 
who have arrived in this city. But some of us feeling ourselves—shall I use 
too harsh a term when I say aggrieved ?—by this act of the committee, 
have thought it our duty to bring the subject before the convention. I 
allude to the refusal of tickets of admission to the women of Massa- 
chusetts. When jthe call, which was read by Mr. Tredgold, reached 
America, we found that it was an invitation to the friends of the slave 
of every nation and of every clime. Massachusetts has for several years 
acted on the principle of admitting women to an equal seat with men in 
the deliberative bodies of Anti-slavery societies. When the Massa- 
chusetts anti-slavery’ society received that paper it interpreted it, as it 
was its duty, in the broadest and most li sense. If there be any 
other paper emanating from this committee limiting to one sex the 
qualification of membership, there is no proof, and as an individual I 
have no knowledge, that such a paper ever reached Massachusetts. We 
stand here in consequence of your invitation, and knowing our custom 

as it must be presumed you did, we had a right to interpret friends of 
the slave” to include women as well as men. (Applause, and loud cries 
of no, no.) In such circumstances we do not think it just or equitable to 
that state, nor to America in general, that after the trouble, the sacrifice, 
the self-devotion of a part of those who leave their families, and kindred, 
and occupations in their own land, to come 4000 miles to attend this 
world’s convention, they should be refused a place in its deliberations. 


} 


The meeting will observe that I have purposely introdueed into the 


esson Anam (of Harvard University) in seconding the resolution | 


said, I shall merely state that I have great pleasure in expressing my 
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entire concurrence in th timents that have now been stated to the | eriously and gravely. If this conyention should take the course 
meeting. I will only add, if the ladies who five come from America are | by the mover and seconder of the Testtadioa, I am convinced, it will 
not deemed entit! 


in consequence of the credentials they bear to a 
place in this assembly, I feel for one that I am not entitled to occupy such 
a position. My credentials proceed from the same persons, and from the 
same societies, and bear the same sper Par I have p Bang 
authority to a, r amongst you, to e aplace in your proceedings, 
and give a Face lo your deliberations, than that right which is equally 
the ladies to whom a place among you has been denied. In 
the society from which I have come, female exertion is the very life of 
us, (applause) and of all that we have done, and all we hope todo. To 
exclude them, therefore, would be to affix a stigma upon them. (Cries 
of no, no.) 
Mr. GeorGe Sracey, I feel that any one is placed in a very invidious 
position in having to speak a word in reference to this proposition. It is | 





‘inconsistent with our natural feelings to take a part which shall at all | 


throw a stigma or shade of unfavourable opinion upon the conduct, | 
exertions, influence, or power of our female friends in this cause. I 

believe no persons are disposed to estimate more highly than the com- | 
mittee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery society, the bright example | 
and philanthropic efforts of our female friends. But the custom of this 
country is well known and unifor ». In all matters of mere business, 
unless females are especially associated together and announced as such | 
in the promotion of the objects in view, they do not become a part of the | 
working committees. Having been a member of the society from which 
that invitation issued, and having taken a constant part in its proceedings, 
I feel myself in some degree qualified to bear testimony to the meaning | 
of such documents as it has issued, and I do take the liberty of saying | 
that, to my knowledge, the document calling the convention had no | 
reference to, or ever contemplated ineluding females as a part of the | 
convention. (Hear, hear.) We did become aware in the progress of | 
this business that there was a disposition on the part of our American | 
brethren, and that with the best intention, to construe that call as it 
might have been construed had it beenissued by themselves—that is, that 
it might include females as well asmen. The earliest moment that this cir- 
cumstance came to the knowledge of the committee, that committee issued 
another circular, which bears date the 15th of February, in which the de- 
scription of those who are to form the convention is set forth as consisting 
of gentlemen. (Hear, hear.) We thus felt that we had done all we could 





! 


to prevent inconvenience to our American friends on this subject, and | 


supposed that we should not have been brought into difficulty with this 
question. But as this point has been introduced, I take it for granted, 
that sooner or later the opinion of the convention must be taken as to 
whether or not ladies are to become a part of the convention. I would 
waive some points with respect to its operation; for I think that the 
sooner the matter is brought to a conclusion, the better. 

Dr. Bowrtxc—I think the custom of excluding females is more ho- 
noured in its breach than in its observance. In this country sovereign 
rule is placed in the bands of a female, and one who has been exercising 
her great and benignant influence in opposing slavery, by sanctioning, no 
doubt, the presence of her illustrious consort, at an anti-slavery meeting. 
We are associated with a body of christians, who have given to their wo- 
men a great, honourable, and religious prominence. I look upon this 
delegation from America as one of the most interesting, the most encou- 
raging, and the most delightful symptoms of the times. I hope that a 
committee wil] be appointed to consider this question, and to report on the 
facts of the case. 1 cannot believe that we shall refuse to welcome grate- 
fully the co-operation which is offered to us. 

he Rev. J. Bunxet—I feel that, if there ever was a time when it was 
necessary for this convention to be calm and self-collected this is that 
moment. I have no hesitation in saying, that I feel that the convention 
itself is perilled in this discussion, and whilst I have the highest regard 
for the ladies of America and England, and whilst neither for the one nor 
for the other, can I entertain for one moment any feeling but a feeling of 
the highest respect, I must at the same time claim your indulgence and 
that of the meeting, while I take a calm and deliberate view of the ques- 
tion, one of the most important that can be discussed in connexion with 
the mere forms of this convention. We must be calm, and we must be 
firm ; and I shall be as firm in the maintenance of my sentiments, as I 
shall be calm in the statement of them. (Cheers.) The gentleman who 
has proposed the motion, which is now before you, stated his case very 
well and very calmly, and very fairly stated the claims which the ladies 
have to the kind consideration of all for their works of usefulness, and their 
energy in these works. We hail the continuance of their work of use- 
fulness ; we thank them for the past, we trust them in the present, 
and we anticipate great things from them in the future. Boe sao yoweeg 
I would apply this to England as well as to America. The ladies of Eng- 
land are active and diligent in all the works of benevolence—(applause )— 
they have frequently stimulated to the creation of such institutions as this, 
when the lords of creation did not think of creating them. (Applause.) 
The ladies have carried them on when the gentlemen would have found it 
impossible, from the multiplicity of demands made on their time by the 
business in which they areengaged. In one thing said by the gentleman I 
cordially concur. He contended for putting an American interpretation 
upon American phraseology ; certainly, so he ought, but he ought also, 
_ the same principle, to put an English interpretation upon English 
phraseology.—( Cheers and laughter.)—I must be allowed to say that it 
never did occur to the society that it was inviting ladies from any part of 
the globe ; it never was contemplated that the resolutions of the committee 
could be so construed. It has come upon us by surprise, without an 
anticipation. Is it fair that we should be called upon now to discuss nich 
@ question, when we never for a moment anticipated even such a contin- 
gency ? I must say, that it is unfair that we should be called upon to do so, 
that no indignity was offered, or intended to be offered, to the ladies—they 
were placed on a level with our own wives and daughters—(cheers)—and 
paras are placed in such a position, it is impossible to say that any insult 
or indignity was offered, or could be offered, to them. I would welcome 
those ladies to this hall with pleasure—to that part of it to which. the 
may be:admitted with propriety. I would treat them with all attention, 
with all respect, but I would not clothe them with the character of officers 





this moment diss: ved, than that the resolution should be adopted. (Cries 
of “ No, no.”) Some gentlemen say no, no, I wish them to think upon it 





sincerely regret it. I should say that our American friends would add 
another laurel to their brow, were they at this moment to say, let us not at 
this moment make shipwreck of our vessel, let us not even put her in a 
perilous sea. (Applause.) As we are in England, Jet us act as England 
does. 

The Rev. Mr. Grew said, the invitation was understood by many in the 
sense to which reference had been made, but the admission of females to 
form a party of the convention did not accord with his views of propriety. 

The Rev. Mr. Coxver felt bound to say that there was a very large por- 
tion of the brethren in America who upon this question thought as the 
English did, and had it not been understood that the English principle 


, would be acted upon, many of them would not have been there. 


Mr. Sracsy thought that it would not be advisable to go into the abstract 
question. It was time to have a substantive resolution before them. He 
would therefore move as an amendment, 

“ That this convention, upon a question arising as to the admission of 
females appointed as delegates from America to take their seats in this 
body, resolve to decide this question in the negative.” 

The Rey. Mr. Gatusna ,of New York, in seconding the amendment, 


| said, he was a delegate from an exceedingly numerous constituency in 


America, and amongst them the ladies took no part in the business of 
societies. He could say that it was avery small minority of the aboli- 
tionists who had allowed the innovation, and it ought not to be acted upon 
here. He had no objection to women being the neck to turn the head 
about, but be had no wish to see them assume the place of the head.— 
(Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. Rotre, (from Canada,) approved of the amendment. The 
question was one on which America was not decided. Why then should 
this convention be called to the invidious task of deciding between the two 
contending parties ? 

Mr. G. Brapsurn, of the legislature of Massachusetts, hoped that the 
originalmotion would have been agreed to without any discussion. He did 
not anticipate any difference of opinion upon such a question in that which 
was a world’s convention. That was a convention of abolitionists from all 
parts of the world. Then were the delegates of Massachusetts to be 
debarred the privilege—the right of sending the delegates of their own 
election? It would no longer be a world’s convention, if such freely- 
chosen delegates were to be excluded.—(Hear.) It had been said if the 
women were admitted they would take sides. Why had they not as good 
aright to take sides as the men?—(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Mixver then rose to address the meeting, but 

The Cuainsan suggested that it would be advisable to have the second 
letter of invitation explaining the basis on which the convention had been 
called, read, which was accordingly done by the Secretary. 5 

Colonel Mrxter then proceeded. He fortunately belonged to a state in 
America that had never been troubled with the woman question.—( Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) ‘The women were among their primeval abolitionists, 
and had beea merely seconded by their husbands. ‘This question ought 
never to have come here to have been settled, but ought to have been deci- 
ded on their own shores. The women had been duly delegated in the 
cause of humanity. He did not claim for them pre-eminence over man, 
but would .merely observe that they were first in their attendance at the 
cross,and first and last at the sepulchre, and that from that day to this 
they had taken the van in the march of civilized liberty—(Cheers.) He 
only wanted a fair and honourable expression of the opinion of the meet- 
ing, and to, that opinion he pledged himself that the delegates from 
America would bow.—( Hear, hear.) 

Captain Sruarr was persuaded, having been in the United States and 
being largely acquainted with the great body of abolitionists, that in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, the most uncompromising friends of liberty 
and of the slaves were against the reception ot lady delegates, as recom- 
mended. 

Mr. Wirt14m ALLEN urged the assembly to consider the value of the 
cause they were all met to promote, and he regretted that a question of 
this sort had ever been mooted.—( Hear, hear, hear.) It might be a subject 
of grave and proper consideration at another time and in another place, but 
he thought the introduction of the question into that assembly would 
merely prove an apple of discord. 

Mr. Georcr Tuomrson claimed the attention of the convention for a few 
moments, because the present question was one upon which he thought 
the fate of the convention, for all good purposes, hinged.—(Hear, hear.) 
He had deprecated most sincerely the introduction of the — into 
the convention. He bid anticipated it with dread ; and although they 
were not in a situation to retrace their steps, yet they had it in their power 
to avert the consequences that must inevitably ensue, if they became par- 
tizans in this matter ; and if, in consequence of their recorded votes, they 
should regard their friends, with whom alone they could associate or be 
useful, as enemies. He had listened attentively to the arguments of Mr. 
Burnet, one of our best controversialists, and what were those arguments ? 
First, that English phraseology must be construed according to English 
usages ; ;secondly, that it was never contemplated by the Anti-slavery com- 
mittee of that society, that ladies should occupy a seat in the conven- 
tion; thirdly, that the ladies of England were not there as delegates ; and 
fourthly, that neither he, nor any other individual, had a desire to offer an 
affront, still less aninsult to theladies. Those, he presumed, were the —— 
arguments Mr. Burnet could urge, and in opposition to them, he (Mr. 
Thompson) would observe, that there were present ladies who presented 
themselves as delegates from known societies—the originators of all the 
other societies in America. He had expected that Mr. Burnet, if he had 
intended to offer asuccessful opposition to their introduction, would have 
grappled with the constitutionality of their credentials—would have gone 
to the question of title, and disputed the rightof the Pennsylvania assembly 
to send ladies to the convention, Those ladies came as the representatives 
of two millions and a half of slayes, and he would implore gentlemen in 
voting upon this question to remember that in admitting or rejecting them, 


Y | they acknowledged or despised their constituents. (Hear, hear, and No, 


no.) The grand objection that had been taken was, that, if admitted, the 
ladies would be placed upon a footing of equality with themselves, and that 
that equality would be cont to custom, usage, and principle. That 
was 2 flimsy excuse for their exclusion. They had advocated the cause of 
th epoor slave, and suffered much fer his sake, before their opponents 
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were known as abolitionists. (Cheers.) He could not understand the 
ground upon which they were to be excluded It could not be on the ground 
of intellect, principle, or discretion. Their conduct in the anti-slavery 
‘cause had been above all praise, and while they had carried their flag in 
the van, the men had most humbly and obsequiously followed in the rear. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The state of Masachusetts had heard Angelina 
Grimké, the female delegate of the anti-slavery society, and she was 
commended for that course. The most useful societies in America were 
those conducted by women. As to the prcpriety of the thing he had his 
own opinion, and had laboured to the eleventh hour to prevent the question 
being mooted here. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.) Even now he should be 
glad if it were thought proper to withdraw it. (Hear, hear.) It was said 
that if they rejected not the ladies they would regret it. Why? On 


-account of magnanimity or gentlemanly feeling? (Hear, hear.) He yet 


apprehended the greatest difficulties from a division—(hear, hear )—and 
perhaps the sense of the meeting could be taken without, and a protest 
entered. But upon the question coming thus distinctly forward he thought 
he should be recreant to all that was generous had he forborne to say what 
he had. For the appearance of some of the ladies he was answerable—he 
had written, inviting them, but he confessed he did not then anticipate that 
‘they would come as delegates. (Hear, hear.) He earnestly requested his 
American friends to withdraw their motion. 

Mr. G. Stacry withdrew his amendment, trusting that the original motion 
would also be withdrawn ; and if not the convention would have to decide 
it, yea or nay. 

Mr. W. Puituirs could not take upon himself the responsibility of with- 
drawing the resolution. (Loud cries of question and divide.) It was with 
him a matter of conscience. 

The Cuatrman said that Mr. Phillips having exercised his right of re- 
plying, he was now about to put the question. 

Several delegates here rose together to protest against the question being 
now put. 

Mr. Puttutps said he had not risen to reply, but merely to explain. 

The Cuarrman said that such being the case the discussion must be 
allowed to continue. 

Mr. Carrns, of Edinburgh, then rose to address the meeting, and said 
that he had to propose an amendment, which he hoped would have the 
effect of settling this question, without offending the feelings of any party. 
The amendment he »roposed to submit was to the following effect :— 

“« That this convention finds itself placed in a state of great perplexity by 
the claims of the female delegates from Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
to be received as delegates to the convention.» That it regrets that, accord- 
ing to the terms of the invitation, it cannot receive them as such; whilst at 
the same time it takes this opportunity of expressing its admiration of the 
zeal which has induced them to undertake a voyage of 4000 miles, in order 
to be present on this occasion.” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Asuvrsr said it did not matter what were the intentions of the com- 
mittee in issuing the invitation ; the question was as to what their inten- 
tions ought to have been. ‘This was a convention met together on the 
principles of universal benevolence, and they ought to weleome all who 
came there for the purpose of carrying those principles into effect; and 
from such a meeting assembled on such principles they were now about to 
exclude the women of America, and this they called acting on principles 
of universality. They professed to act on principles of universality, and 
were about to commence their proceedings by disfranchising one-half of 
creation. Women were as competent as men to understand, and to 
guard everything connected with Christianity, and to bring forth the best 
qualities of our nature. Let them look at the argument on the other side ; 
it was contended that the invitation of the committee should be construed 
according to the customs of the country in which they were to assemble. 
Now what would have been the case if the convention had assembled in 
Virginia? It would be said that by law and custom slavery existed in 
that state, and that, therefore, they had no right to set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the prejudices and customs of society, by attempting to put it 
down. (Cries of ‘‘ No, no.”) ‘The Anti-slavery cause was under the 
greatest obligations to the exertions of women, and yet they were going to 
begin their first convention by disfranchising their constituency, as one-half 
of creation.—( Cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, regretted that the question had 
been brought before the meeting. The convention was now called upon 
not to come toa deeision as to the slavery question, but to come to 
a decision on the question of the rights of females—(Cheers.) He 
would yield to no man in the high estimation he felt for the female 
character. No man appreciated more highly than himself the kindness, 
the zeal, and the disinterested benevolence of the female character, 
none had laboured more effectively than they had done in the anti- 
slavery cause. (Cheers.) But he doubted os ae in such a meeting as 
the present females were in their own proper sphere—(Cheers)—and if 
the question of the admission should be pressed to a division, he would 
certainly give his most decided opposition to it—( Cheers.) It had been stated 
by some of the delegates from America, that this was with them a question 
of conscience—why, it was a question of conscience with him too. He 
entertained certaia views on this subject, with regard to the word of God, 
and he thought and conscientiously believed that, if he gave his vote for ad- 
mitting females to voteandjspeak in such an assembly as the present, heshould 
be acting in opposition to what he considered the wora of God—(cheers )— 
But while he said this, he at the same time must express his admiration 
of the devotedness, the heroism, and the enlightened zeal which they had 
exhibited in their endeavours to ameliorate the unhappy condition of the 
slave, and he would hold them up as an example to the women of Britain 
for the devotedness which they had displayed to effect this object. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, had not been an indifferent nor 
an inactive spectator, so far as he could observe the cause from the shores 
of his own country, of the progress of the cause of the abolition of slavery 
in America, Such had been the impression formed upon his mind of the 
exertions of those females of whose names America might be justly proud, 
that he would willingly have undertaken a journey to town had it been only 
to see such women as Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Weld. But he was quite 
sure that, in that assembly that morning, the moving the question of their 
admission had been prejudicial to the cause. He was sorry the abstract 
question of the rights of women bad occupied so large a share of their 
attention. He regretted that the question had been brought from the other 
side of the Atlantic. (Cheers.) it would have been better to have settled 








it there first—(loud cheers)—an diene dleeel teal to pursue their own 
course without embarrassing them onthe subject. (Loud cheers.) Several 


expressions had been made use of by the emen from America in the 
course of the discussion, which he had been delighted to hear. He was 
pleased with the declaration of Col. Miller, that, whatever might be the 
decision of the majority of the convention, to that he was prepared to 
bow ; and though, as Mr, Phillips could not conscientiously consent to 
withdraw his resolution, the question must go to the vote, yet he thought, 
however, they might give their votes, it would occasion no divisions 
among them; but that they would all be prepared to go forward in the 
great and good work which they had undertaken with perfect confidence in 
each other’s motives, though they had not the same confidence in each 
other’s opinions. (loud cheers.) They had never before heard a single 
word on the question of the right of females. It was a question perfect! 
new in this country. They were not prepared for its discussion. It ha 
never before been mooted, and they were therefore not-prepared to jump 
toa conclusion, The question involved in this country far wider considera- 
tions than even the question of slavery itself—(hear, hear, and cheers )— 
and he trusted they would not gratify their enemies by quarrelling on the 
threshold. (Loud cheers.) He was sure the American delegates would 
stand acquitted at the bar of their own country of any —— of luke- 
warmness on this question. (Cheers.) The females could never reproach 
them with having deserted their cause, and they would go back honoured 
by allthose who had sent them there—and should they one day agree with 
their American friends in opinion on this subject, then would they welcome 
those females within the bar who were now placed a little beyond it, but 
whom he could not think disgraced by being so placed. (Cheers.) No 
man could have read ‘‘The Martyr Age,” which to him possessed more 
than the charms of romance, without forming the highest opinion) of the 
devotedness, the talents, and the heroism of the women of America. 
(Cheers.) America was the only country in the world which could boast 
a very extensive martyrology to this cause, and they would add another 
hinavel to their wreaths by conceding the point under discussion. (Cheers.) 
They would still continue to appear in this first meeting of the sort which 
had ever been assembled since slavery first existed, and be with them and 
around them, although they could not be amongst them. He hoped that all 
that had occurred on this question would be ~, like what sometimes was 
introduced into the most melodious music, a discord only to make the 
harmony the sweeter. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Cairns’ amendment not having been seconded, it fell to the ground, 
and the Chairman was about to put the original resolution, when 

Mr. Sracey said, that he had only consented to withdraw his amend- 
ment, upon the understanding that Mr. Phillips would consent to with- 
draw his original motion ! but that gentleman having declined, it was not 
competent for him to do so. He (Mr. Stacey) would not withdraw his 
amendment.—(Loud cries of ‘‘ question, question; divide, divide.”) 

The CwHarrman said, that as the great majority of the meeting 

seemed to wish to come to a decision on the subject, he would now put 
the question. 
/—~ Dr. Cox protested against this peremptory decision of the chairman. 
It was not competent for any number of gentlemen to demand of the 
chairman that he should come to a prompt decision on this subject. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen on the other side of the question were entitled to 
be heard, and if they were not heard, he should move an adjournment. 

Mr. J. Cannine Futter said, that he represented as large a con- 
stituency as any one present, and he was surprised that an attempt should 
be made to prevent persons from speaking. It had been said that the 
question ought to have been settled on the other side the Atlantic. Why 
it had been settled in favour of the women a year ago; and with regard 
to the terms of the invitation, there was nothing about gentlemen in the 
first invitation, and the women had been elected before the second notice 
had been received. 

Captain Waker said, that in whatever country an institution was 
formed, something should be given up to the feelings and prejudices of 
the country in which it was formed. (Cheers.) The ladies across the 
Atlantic had exerted themselves nobly, (cheers)—and he trusted they 
would continue to do so, (loud cheers.)—but he intreated the ladies not 
to push this question. (Cheers.) They did not perhaps fully comprehend 
the feeling existing in this country on the subject. (Cheers.) The 
question reduced itself to this. Were the Americans willing to cast off 
England altogether? England had given a proof of her sincerity in the 
anti-slavery cause by paying twenty millions to get rid of the abomination 
of slavery, and were they now willing to cast England off? If the society 
had been éstablished in America he should never have mooted the ques- 
tion of the exclusion of females; he would do nothing to offend the pre- 
judices of the country in which they were, and he trusted they would do 
nothing calculated to cripple the great cause in which they were 
engaged. (Cheers.) ; 

Mr. Birney, secretary of the National Anti-Slavery society of New 
York, said that he rose for the purpose of correcting an impression which 
might be produced upon the minds of the convention, by what had fallen 
from some of the preceding speakers from the United States, and also 
from Mr. G. Thompson. ‘Those gentlemen had made use of expressions 
calculated to produce the impression that the woman question, as it was 
called, was considered settled in the United States. Now, such was by 
no means the case. It was still a moot question, and a question which, 
since he had left America, had led to a split in the Anti-slavery society, 
and to the organization of a new one, from which females he had no 
doubt would be excluded. It was true the question had been decided in 
their favour last year, but that decision had been come to, by no means by 
a large majority, and a portion of that majority was made up by 
the females themselves. Again, in Massachusetts, this principle 
had been a principal ground of separation between the societies. On both 
sides the question, however, were to be found good abolitionists and true. 
In Massachusetts a separation had taken place—one society admitted 
females, the other did not. Since he had left New York, he had heard 
from his friend, Lewis Tappan, on the subject. In a committee of 
which he was a member, the name of a distinguished abolitionist, Mrs. 
Child, had been placed on the committee. She was at a distance from 
the place, and consequently unable to attend, and- Mr. Tappan had 
moved that the name of her husband, Mr. Child, a most talented man, 
should be substituted. This proposition, however, was negatived, and 
another lady, Miss Kelly, elected in the room of Mrs. Child. In conse-, 
quence of this Mr. Tappan and several of his friends had come to a 
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resolution to separate from the society on that Besides, most of 
those who were forthe rights of women were in favour of what was 
the no-human government system. (Hear, hear.) He had only 
given this account in order to enable the convention to come to an 
intelligent decision on the subject. (Cheers.) 
_ Mr. Branie and Mr. Tuompson severally explained. 

The Rev. C. Srovet said the whole question was now rather one of 
order than of anything else. They were assembled there her from 
all parts of the world to consider questions relating to negro slavery ; but 
whilst they were discussing the powers of the delegates, they were called 
by. to decide a question of a totally different character—a question of 
which they had never before heard ore question of the rights 
of women. He would not withhold from them any of their rights—he 
would give them more than their rights—he thought men and women too 
would be but poorly off if they had nothing bu‘ their rights. Ifthat question 
was tearing the societies in pieces in the United States, why should they 
introduce it to tear in pieces this convention ?—(Loud cheers.) He con- 
sidered the introduction of the question was decidedly out of order, and 
he should vote for the confirmation of the list of delegates as handed in 
by the committee, and henceforth he hoped they would entertain this 
question no more.—(Cheers.) Were they not met together pledged to 
do something against slavery, and they suffer the tide of benevolence to 
be stopped by a straw? They had assembled for the destruction of 
slavery, and they ought not to expose themselves to ridicule through the 
whole length and breadth of the land. He should move as an amend- 
ment, that the list of delegates, as taken by the committee, should be 
adopted.— (Cheers.) 

Mr. Prescop, of Barbados, rose, not for the purpose of discussing the 
question, but of stating a fact. The ladies themselves had not come over 
with any very certain expectation of being received among them.—(Cheers.) 
He had had that fact from the ladies themselves. The ladies had been 
elected conditionally, if their reception should be in accordance with the 
customs of the country; and if it were not so, they were absolved from 
all responsibility. - 

The Rev. Mr. Bevan protested against private conversations being 
repeated before a public assembly. 

Mr. Prescop resumed. The conversation which took place last night 
was not a private one ; theyhad had a preliminary meeting, at which per- 
sons not delegates were present. He stated this in the presence of the 
American delegates, and of the ladies themselves. (Loud cries of “ order, 
order.”’) 

The Chairman said the speaker was decidedly out of order in giving 
prs details of private conversation ; he had clearly no right todo so. (Loud 

eers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Morison said they were already on the brink of a preci- 
pice. The discussion of this question had already given rise to feelings 
not only adverse to the object for which they were assembled, but to that 
christian spirit by which all previous anti-slavery meetings had been actu- 
ated—(Cheers)—for whatever had been done in this country in the anti- 
slavery cause had been done under the guidance of Christian principles. 
There were firm-minded men on both sides of this question. It was a 
question of conscience between the two parties, but he would say it was 
a question of conscience between a small minority on one side, and a 
mighty majority on the other. He might discuss this question until 
the convention was boken up—but would their American friends 
indulge any hope of carrying this question, if it should be put 
to the vote of the meeting?—(Cheers.) He believed if their 
American friends could be induced to withdraw the motion unanimity 
would be secured. They had assembled to discuss the question of anti- 
slavery, and they were now asked to discuss another, and that a 
minor question, as to the admission of female delegates from a small sec- 
tion of the American continent. He besought them calmly to consider 
the position in which the discussion of that question was placing them 
that day.—(Hear.) The present was unlike any meeting that had 
hitherto been held in England. All former anti-slavery meetings in 
England had been unanimous. (Cheers.) Would their American 
brethren keep them in their present position? Besides, he thought it 
improper that this discussion should be carried on in the presence of 
the ladies, for whom he entertained the most profound respect. (Loud 
cheers.) He knew the feelings of the Americans on this subject. He 
knew how anxious the discussion of this question in their own country 
had made them, and now they were making the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause as anxious on the subject on this. (Cheers.) He was convinced 
they did not admire the position females occupied in this country, or they 
would never have mooted this question. He urged them to proceed im- 
mediately to the division in a spirit of christian charity, and to abide by 
the decision. (Loud cheers.) 

The Cuainman said the hour was so late, that he should now call upon 
Mr. Philips to reply. 

Mr. Puittirs would not enter on a reply. He would simply deny the 
truth of the assertions of Mr. Prescod, that the women did not expect to 
be received when they came there, or that they had any liberty left them 
of choice. The women of Massachusetts had no such liberty of choice 
left them, and they would have been coming to that convention with a lie 
in their mouths, and have been guilty of the grossest deception if, having 
such liberty, they had come before the convention in the way they had 
done. The particulars of that conversation had been greatly exaggerated. 
It was not true that the rent in the American societies had been owing 
to the introduction of the woman question ; his friend, who had made that 
assertion, had been misinformed on the subject. It was political action 
which had occasioned that split, and not the introduction of the woman 
question. He, for one, was not a favourer of the no-human government 
plan; and he knew many strenuous supporters of the rights of women 
who, like himself, were by no means favourble to that scheme. (Cheers.) 

- The question was then put, and Mr. Stacey’s amendment carried by a 
large majority. The announcement of the result was received with loud 


ring. 

Mr. G. Tuomrson hoped, that as the question was now decided, it 

_ would never again be brought forward, and that the convention would 
ceed with the same good feeling as if nothing had occurred to disturb 

their Cheers. 


Mr. Paris said he did not doubt but that the sopporters of his motion 
would co-operate with the convention with just the same cordiality as if 


it had been carried, Bn) thy silied wes eh exprbinidn Of Opinion on the | 
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ject, and having obtained that, they would go on with them with a 
ect feeling of cordiality. (Loud cheers.) 

Proresson Apam would co-operate with the gentlemen around him, 
with as much zeal and earnestness as if this question had never been 
started. 

On the motion of Mr. Sruresz, the convention then adjourned to tea 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 





Saturpay, June 131u. 

The convention met on Saturday morning, according to adjournment, at 
Freemasons’ Hall, at ten o’Ciock. 

Joseph Sturge, Esq., of Birmingham, in the chair. 

The Cuainaan said that before commencing the business of the day, he 
was anxious to offer to the meeting a few observations on some of the 
occurrences of yesterday, which “a have appeared at the time a little 
irregular Their excellent friend, Thomas Clarkson, had been anxious to 
escape from all unnecessary excitement. He was glad to say that their 

venerable friend had not suffered in consequence of his exertions ; he had 
seen him last night, and be was glad to say that he was even better then 
he had been in the morning, and he hoped they would see him amongst 
them for a short time to-day. (Cheers.) It being the desire of the com- 
mitttee to spare their venerable friends all causes of excitement, had 
induced them to make arrangements that he should be moved, seconded, 
and voted into the chair before he entered the room. He (Mr. Sturge) 
was in ignorance of the fact that this had not been done when he accom- 
panied his venerable friend into the room yesterday; but he scarcely 
thought it necessary to put the question, as no douht could exist that their 
venerable friend would be voted into the chair by acclamation. He hoped 
the meeting would excuse the irregularity which had, in consequence, been 
occasioned, but his object had been m putting himself forward as he 
had done, to save the time of the meeting, and the feelings of their vene- 
rable friend from agitation. One or two of their friends who had been 
elected as office bearers had only arrived the preceding evening, and were 
scarcely cognizant of their rules. ‘This also might have occasioned some 
little irregularity in their proceedings of yesterday, which be hoped would 
not again recur. In order to avoid any irregularity, however, it was 
necessary that they should act in strict accordance with the rules which 
they had laid down for the regulation of their proceedings, as in that man- 
ner only they could save time, of which pg all well knew the value. He 
hoped they would now go on in a spirit of love, unanimity, and Christian 
charity, and he was rejoiced to see those dear friends who on the question 
which had occupied their time during the latter part of the preceding 
sitting, were then present, prepared to co-operate with them in the spirit of 
sincerity and cordiality—( Cheers.) 

The following gentlemen were then introduced as delegates from France, 
—M. Isamsent, the secretary to the French Anti-slavery society, and a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, in whose honour medals bad been 
struck by the coloured inhabitants of the French colonies ; and M. Lavre, 
also a distinguished member of the French Society. They were received 
with loud applause. nea 

The Cuairman then said he hoped he should not be violating the con- 
scientious scruples of any one, if he requested that they might be allowed 
to sit a minute or two in silence before the business of the meeting com- 
menced. ; 

It was shortly afterwards announced that it was the intention of those 
who wished to join in devotion before the commencement of the meeting, 
to meet in the adjoining room for that geste at half-past nine. 

The minutes of the proceedings of yesterday were then read by the 
secretary ; and after a few observations from Mr. J.C. Fuller, and one or 
two other members of the convention, confirmed. 

At the conclusion of the programme, 

Mr. O’Connext entered the room, and was received with loud cheers. 

Before the business commenced, 

The Rev. B. Goopwix, of Oxford, having been called upon by the 
chairman, proceeded, in a very low tone of voice, to read a paper on the 
essential sinfulness of slavery, and its direct opposition to the spirit aad 
precepts of christianity. : 

It was here announced that the venerable Clarkson had arrived, and he 
forthwith took the chair, it having been previously arranged that all ex- 
pressions of applause should be desisted trom, to avoid flurrying bim by 
any noise or excitement. P 

The Rev.C. Srovet felt anxious that something practical should be 
devised on that religious view of the subject to which the essay just read 
was directed. He had several resolutions which he wished referred with 
the essay to a committee, to be thrown into a practical form, as a recom- 
mendation to all christian denominations to make slavery a matter of church 
discipline—(hear)—otherwise never would the church assume on this 
subject its true position. Why should not the church apply its principles 
to the errors pervading society? If slavery were a curse, those cursed by 
it ought to be delivered from it, and no friends of the gospel could be 
relieved from their responsibility till they had taken the ground christianity 
justified towards all implicated in the accursed thing. The outline of his 
statement was that the meeting regarded participators in slavery, and ail 
legislative protectors ofit, as acting directly contrary to the principles and 

rit of christianity, and therefore earnestly entreated all christian churches 
droagh the world to consider whether incorrigible offenders of the following 
classes should not be excommunicated, viz.:—those who voluntarily 
brought men into slavery, either Hill Coolies or negros ; those who took 
part in laws keeping up slavery ; those who knowingly gave a pro-slavery 
character to religious bodies ; those who voluntarily participated in the 
license given by slavery protecting laws, either by wronging them in 
person, liberty, property, or life; those who refused slaves equal rights in 
the churches of God, or rejecting their evidence in any matter with no 
other reason than their colour ; those who posse: slaves without 
any merciful right to hold them; that the meeting ed all kinds 
of injustice guilty before God, and as deserving of reprobation by 
christian churches, when committed on a black as on a white man; and 
therefore entreated all their fellow-christians to recollect that God would 
hold them nsible for any protection of, allowance to, or connivance at 
slavery. (Hear.) This sketch he wished to be maturely considered in a 
sub-committee, to be by them, in a well-digested shape, brought before the 
convention. 

The following resolution was then proposed and seconded :—“ That the 
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paper read by Mr. Godwin be referred to a sub-committee, consisting of 
Rev. N. Colver, George » Esq., Rev. W. Knibb, Rev. B. 
Godwin, Rev. J. A. James, with mover and seconder, with instructions 
to prepare resolutions thereon, of which it is recommended that the paper 
now read by Mr. Stovel form the mone ve mS : 

Several delegates expressed themselves of the opinion that the question 
would more a be considered after it had been digested by the 
Committee. 

The Rev. J. Younc said he could not agree to the principle of the 
resolutions, The convention was composed of members of all religious 

arties—Church of England-men, Baptists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Catholics—(hear, hear)—and ought not to participate in 
church discipline; for some of these denominations had no church 
discipline like that of others, as the Catholics. All that the convention 
should do was to declare their strong disapprobation of slavery, and their 
sense of its sinfulness, leaving it to particular denominations to take 
such measures as they thought fit. He moved, as an amendment thereon, 
“ That the last clause be omitted.” 

The Rev. E. ‘l'aytonr, of Woodbridge, said, as a protestant dissenting 
minister, be never heard a set of resolutions of which he more cordially 
approved than those of Mr. Stovel. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that, by 
the integrity of their faith as christian men, they would pass them. They 
did not interfere with church discipline by recommending all christian 
men to consider gravely if any persons supporting slavery should sit with 
them in christian fellowship. (Hear.) He had seldom been more grieved 
and astonished than when he heard a well-known dissenting minister dis- 
approve of this, which he held to be the soundest practical measure ever 
devised on the question. They came here to po. (Hear.) He would so 
far abide by that as to cease speaking now—(a laugh)—concluding by 
earnestly recommending the adoption of the resolutions. 

Mr. OConnsiz~t really think we are agreed in principle. There is 
no difference between our friend Mr. Stovel and the majority of the meet- 
ing as to this: ‘That nothing is more complicated in sinfulness than 
slavery—(Hear, hear)—that it is a violation of all private morality—that 
it is a robbery in its principle, and carries multiplied murder in its 
effects.—(Hear, hear, hear.) There cannot be a christian man among 
us who does not abhor it from the bottom of his heart. Now, for 
what purpose are we come here? Not to interfere with church 
discipline.—(Hear, hear.) I would not presume to vote on any ques- 
tion touching the church discipline of any of the churches to which 
you belong—the Baptist or talipenient, for instance. Liberality does 
not consist in giving up what we believe ourselves, that is latitudinarianism. 
—(Hear, hear, hear.) Liberality consists in giving to others what we 
claim for ourselves—free independent judgment in religion. We are not 
called upon to interfere in church discipline by these resolutions. We 
are only asked to recommend. And will not any proposition have addi- 
tional weight with any church because it carries with it the sanction of 
this convention?—(Hear.) I am sure that in my church we should 
gladly have the aid which such a recommendation would afford us in car- 
rying out measures against the accursed system of slavery which have 
already been suggested in the eloquent directions of the head of our 
church, and begun to be carried out by our clergy.— (Hear, hear.) 

Several delegates strongly advocated the resolutions, particularly 

The Rev. W. Kn1Bs, missionary from Jamaica—where he said he had 
found the immense advantage of carrying out the system laid down in 
these resolutions, of making slave-holding inconsistent with religious fel- 
lowship, and he believed that such a system truly carried out would soon 
be the death-blow of slavery. 

Mr. Franciton, of Gloucester, also supported the resolutions. 

The churches in former days did not excommunicate, for probably that 
would have’ exceeded their powers; but there was an influence exerted 
by the clergy, and, one after one the villeins were emancipated, and 
slavery was abolished in these free lands. He understood that an impor- 
tant object of the convention was to diffuse among themselves information 
of the most full and complete kind of the abominable nature of slavery, of 
the arguments to be'used against it, and the proper measures to be used for 
its overthrow. Now, a brother had made use of the phrase, ‘‘ That the 
church should deal harshly with all the sinners holding slaves, with the 
exception of those who held them in consequence of any reasonable neces- 
sity.” Now, as he believed that slavery was an abomination, and could 
not be recognized by any man who respected the will of God or reve- 
renced his word, then were not those words inconsistent with the notions 
of the vast multitude in the assembly? No christian or good man could 
possibly recognize any merciful reason for one man retaining property in| 
his fellow-creature. He asked the question with respect, but he must 
contend thet whatever resolutions they might come to, slavery was a great 
‘crime, and ought to be overturned by every means in their power. 

The Rev. Mr. Srover.—One reason for using these words was to give 
the friends of slavery an opportunity of giving a good anda christian reason 
for the abominable practice, if it was in their power. Another was, be- 
cause he was informed that in some cases where a slave was about to be 
restored to freedom, mercy to him would dictate that he should be 
manumitted in one state in preference to another, and he meant his 
words to apply to the transition state. 

Mr. Cotver of Boston.—The Rev. gentleman who moved the proposi- 
tion, seemed to have a delicacy about him in respect to the question, in 
which he (Mr. C.) did not share. A short time ago, there was a disturb- 


-ance in Canada, chiefly fomented by American citizens, who were fond of 


commotion and trouble, and were more inclined to meddle with other 
persons’ affairs than to mind their own. Whenever they were chased by 
the British authorities, they ran and took shelter in the states. Now 
England sent a minister to our government, and asked that they would 
prevent the marauders from sheltering on their territory, to which the 
American government at once acceded; now, would any one say that this 
was an interference with the American government by England? Of course 
it was not, and that is what we want; the moment we get the track of a 
slave-holder, and he takes refuge in the church of God, we want to say to 
the church, out with him, give him no refuge, withdraw your protection 
from him, for he is a sinner. Was that any undue interference with 
church discipline? He thought not, and cordially supported the original 
resolution. 

Mr. Boutrsezz, of Birmingham, supported the resolution, inasmuch as 
it was merely a recommendation to the committee to consider. 


did think, although all of them were a was a sin, 

and was therefore inconsistent wita rch membership, the con- 
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iscipline. 

After a desultory conversation between many members— __ 

Mr. Brair strongly supported the resolution. He had long been 
anxious to see such a resolution adopted, for he conceived that the 
greatest stronghold of the slave-holder was the aid and sanction given to 
the practice by churches, 

Dr. K. Grevitie supported the resolution, because he conceived that 
every christian church ought to exercise church discipline in a case of such 
aggravated sin. 

Mr. J. G. Birney, of New York, said he must deny that there could 
be any sinless holder of a slave according to the law of God. That was a 
rock upon which they must not spiit—they must not give the slave-holder 
any such loop-hole, for they would most gladly avail themselves of it; no 
one found such easy excuses for his conduct as the slaveholder, whe- 
ther he were a cruel one or a mild and gentle master. (Hear, hear.) He 
had made himself acquainted with the facts as they stood in New York 
respecting slavery—he went to all churches, and in none but the Roman 
Catholic church did he find they had put down the negro pew. Even in 
the churches where ministers preached who called themselves abolitionists 
he found it, (Hear, hear.) The resolution did not dictate, they only 
called upon the churches to carry out their own principles—they did not 
dictate new modes of action. 

The Rev. Mr. Swan, of Birmingham, supported the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Rozinson, of Kettering, would like to see the com- 
mittee appointed unfettered, when they would well consider the matter, 
and bring forward matured resolutions. 

Rev. Mr. Harvey, of Glasgow, supported the resolutions. Although as 
a strict presbyterian as he ought to be, he saw nothing in them to offend 
any church—they were recommendations, not dictations. 

Rev. Mr. James, of Bridgewater, supported the amendment. He 
thought strong and stringent resolutions might be framed to effect their 
object without at all meddling with church discipline. 

Mr. W. D. Crewspon supported the resolution. 

The Rev. Mr. Brxney did not understand what was meant by the 
principle. His own impression was, that it they declared a certain thing 
to be a great sin and a violation of christian duty, they could not avoid 
drawing the inference that those who were guilty of that sin might be 
subject to church discipline—(Hear.) Such a conclusion was as clear 
and logical as possible. But the difficulty of the point was not in the 
resolutions themselves of Mr. Stovel, but in the preamble to those 
resolutions. That preamble did not refer to the characteristics which 
distinguished the slavery of the present day from that species of slavery 
which existed at the time of the primitive church. Was there any 
gentleman present who would deny that slave-owners had been members 
of that primitive church ?—(Yes.) Could any one deny that under the 
eyes of the apostles men had held property in their fellow-men? He 
believed there were slaves and masters ia the times of the apostles, 
and that those masters had not become subject to church discipline. 
He had, however, no objection to such a resolution as that which had 
heen proposed, if they were to have a preamble to it clearly and 
and distinctly stating the characteristics which distinguished modern 
slavery from that which existed when the primitive church was formed. 
He thought that if, instead of this course, they denounced slavery in 
arty terms as unchristian, they would create much perplexity in many 
minds. 

A Derecate said that there was no accountin the scriptures of such 
slavery as we had now. , 

The Rev. Mr. Biyney—Fxactly. There were circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity in slavery as it existed now, and it assumed a totally 
different aspect from that which it bore at the time of the apostles. 
But if they used the word slavery generally he thought they would 
involve themselves in great difficulties. 

Mr. W. Dawes, of the Oberlin Institution, called on the meeting to 
act cautiously as regarded the question then before them, but not to 
temporize. ‘hey could not denounce the unchristian character of slavery 
too strongly, and they were bound to take every means in their power 
for its suppression. 

The Rev. J. A. James, began by expressing a hope that the convention 
would not come to a decision on the question then before them without the 
fullest deliberation. They were then touching the main spring of the 
whole subject—( Hear, hear, hear.) Their object was the extinction of the 
slave-trade, and in order to effect that object they should put an end to 
prt in America ; and in order to put down slavery in America they 
should remove it from the church of America—( Hear, hear, )—and in order 
to remove it from the church of America it appeared to him that the 
strongest recommendations on the subject should go forth from the 
convention. The church was the main prop of slavery in the United 
States.—(Hear, hear.) The demon of slavery had found a haunt, 
a shelter, and a defence, not so much & believed under the 
presidential or the professorial chair, as under the altar of the Lord and. 
in the house of God. It was, therefore, their duty to do something 
which would tell on the church.—(Hear, hear.) The question was a 
moral one, and they all knew that the church of God professed to be 
based on moral grounds, and that a moral iafluence perpetually proceeded 
from it either for evil or for ee It appeared to him therefore that 
png should do something which would act on the professors of religion, 
and he did not know anything more likely to effect that end than a 
temperate but firm and uncompromising recommendation, such as that 
alluded to in the resolution then under the consideration of the meeting. 
He belonged himself to a denomination proverbially sensitive as to 
its rights as a church—a denomination which would allow no inva- 
sion of those rights, and which would set at defiance that convention, or 
any other body which might attempt to dictate to its members the terms ot 
communion : but they were prepared to listen to recommendations, and 
especially to recommendations emanating from such a body as that which 
he then addressed. He would still say that the suggestion of Mr. Binney 
deserved the grave and serious consideration of the committee when it 
came before them. The slave-holders sheltered themselves under the pre- 
tended sanction of the scriptures, and would tell them that there were 
slave-holders in communion with the primitive church, He would meet 





Mr. Youne explained that his objection to the resolution was this. He 





them on that ground, by showing that modern slavery bore no analogy to. 
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that which prevailed then ; and besides there was not the grips. aged 
reveal its enormity as now. He thought that it would be wise to up 
— Their object should be to produce sn impression on the 
public mind, and to convince parties that slavery, as it existed at the pre- 
sent day, was asin, and such a sin as ought to exclude its authors 
communion with their fellow-men. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. G. Tompson was anxious to notice the fact to which the Rev. Mr. 
i had alluded—tbat there had been slave-holders among the primi- 
tive christians, and in the time of the apostles; and to allude to the state- 
ment of another gentleman, that specific directions had been given by St. 
Paul to slaves to obey the precepts of their musters. He did not think 
that either of these observations should be permitted to escape notice in a 
meeting like that before him, lest any individual who had not given the 
same consideration to the subject as others among them had been obliged 
to do, should depart without that information which might enable him to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion on that very difficult and oft-debated 
int. He granted that there had been slave-holders among the pro- 
essors of christianity in the time of the apostles—he admitted also 
with the Rev. Mr. James, that the characteristics of slavery at the time 
of the — differed in many important points from the characteristics 
of that slavery which they were now denouncing ; but it appeared to him 
that there were other circumstances of equal or even greater import- 
ance to be taken into account. The first of these was, that if St. 
Paul had not denounced slavery specificially, and if he had not authori- 
tatively enjoined on masters the liberation of their slaves, he was silent on 
that subject, as he had been silent on many others respecting which there 
had never been any doubt from the time that christianity had been first 
propagated in the world. St. Paul was not sent to be an anti-slavery lec- 
turer; he had been appointed to preaclaa new religion, or at least a reli- 
gion which, in the fulness of time, had been developed for the rege- 
neration of men. But he thought that they should bear in mind that 
the precepts of Christianity, including the precepts of St. Paul, gave 
lessons above all for the general conduct of mankind. St. Paul /did 
not go about denouncing specific sins, and prescribing specific penalties for 
them, but he laid down great principles according to which we might safely 
act on any particular occasion. It was so with the teachers of other doc- 
trines. Sir Isaac Newton, when he developed to the world his system of 
astronomy, did not at the same time refute in detail every other system 
which the ignorance, or the superstition, or the vanity of men had formed, 
but he laid down great principles drawn from an accurate observation of 
the laws of nature, by which he overturned every system which previous 
philosophers had established. He (Mr. Thompson) was still prepared to 
teach with St. Paul, that slaves should not effect their liberation by vio- 
lence, or by the application of physical force; and he did not know an 
abolitionist who would not be ready to tell slaves, in the language of the 
apostle, that being slaves, they should not care for it, for that they hada 
master in heaven who had smitten from their limbs the fetters of a baser 
bondage, but that if they could purchase their freedom they might do so. 
He thought that the lessons of St. Paul to slaves offered a striking 
illustration of the peaceful spirit of christianity. But on the other hand, 
did the apostle give no instructions to masters? Mr. Tuompson was 
eeding when 
ei The venerable Chairman left the meeting, apparently overcome by 
e. 
r. J. Srurce then took the chair, and 
Mr. Tompson then continued. He had said that the apostle Paul 
had addressed precepts to slaves providing for the safety of their masters 
and their property: but he had also addressed precepts to masters. And 
here he (Mr. Thompson) would take the opportunity of complaining of 
the modern practice of appealing to the scriptures in America. He knew 


_ that there were hundreds of preachers in the south, who were exceedingly 


fond of searching the writings of St. Paul” wherever he might refer to the 
duties of slaves, but who seemed to have completely forgotten the other 
precepts of the apostle. What did St. Paul say to masters? What was 
involved in the words, “‘ The labourer is worthy of his hire!” What in 
the words, ‘‘ Let no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, 
for the Lord will be the avenger of all such?” What, again, in that grand 
christian rule,that drunkards and other bad characters, including extor- 
tioners, should have no place in the church? He contended, that if the 
teachers of christianity acted on those principles, they would be bound to 
break the fetters of the slave, and he found an illustration of the manner in 
which those principles were understood by the primitive christians, in the 


fact that, three centuries after the establishment of christianity, slavery, 


was unknown throughout the west of Europe. He had made those remarks 
in consequence of the statement of Mr. Binney, that slavery had existed in 
the early church. He would next pass to the matter more immediately 
under the consideration of the meeting, namely, the propriety of nominating 
a committee for the purpose of drawing up certain resolutions recommend- 
ing christian churches to make slave-holding a matter of church discipline. 
Such a recommendation would be no novelty to the church on the other 
side of the Atlantic. They already exercised such a power on many subjects 
by no means so important in his (Mr. Thompson’s) estimation as slave- 
holding. Many of them exercised church discipline in reference to persons 
who distilled or vended ardent spirits, and they excluded such parties from 
their communion. (Hear.) Many of them would not allow gamblers a 
place in their church, nor would they allow it to those who dug up and sold 
the bodies of the dead; and yet they would receive among them those who 


-ran away with and sold the living men. (Hear, hear.) Their respect for 


the inanimate co of the negro was greater than their respect for the 
animated and intelligent being who might stand before them. (Hear, hear.) 
It would, he repeated, be no new thing to the churches of America, to re- 
ceive such a recommendation as that to which he had reférred, for they had 
already received similar recommendations from assemblies far less august 
than that which he had then the honour to address. Some denominations 
had acted on those recommendations. The Reformed Presbyterians, so 
early as the year 1801, had agreed to exclude from their body those who 
were guilty of slave-holding ; and the Free-will ists had more re- 
<7 adopted a resolution to the same effect. Since he (Mr. Thompson) 
had left America, the cause of abolition had been winning its widening 
way there down to the present time, when they had met together from 
so many various parts; and now the eyes of the churches of America 
were on them. Sila in the abstract had already been denounced 
by many of those churches, but they had still continued in this world 
of abstractions to permit the slavery of their fellow-men, Let them, 





then quit the world of abstraction, and come to the world of every- 
day life. Let them cease to discuss principles which were admitted 
in the abstract by their adversaries in common with themselves. Let 
them descend from that sublime region, in which their adversaries were 
ready to accompany them. Let them stigmatize as unchristian the act 
of slave-holding, bearing with them, jlike} thunder-bolts from the 
clouds in which they had so long dwelt, those principles which might 
smite the enemies of the rights of man. (Cheers.) They would have to 
deal with a large body of Christians in America, who were misled by 
those to whom they looked up for counsel and example. There were 
multitudes of the common people there who were content to be slave- 
holders, because Dr. A. or Mr. B. were slave-holders too, and because 
those gentlemen, after flogging their slaves well at home, went to church 
and preached equally well. (Laughter.) They had their representatives 
from all the great Christian denominations, and, if they followed the 
course which was then proposed, they would extort a respect for their 
opinicns not only from the common people, but from those who moved in 
higher spheres. One word more about St. Paul. Suppose the apostle 
had gone into an American church, and found his own writings spread out on 
the desk from which Christianity was preached, would he, after his precepts 
had been so long reverenced, and after they had been raised to the highest 
place in the judgment and the veneration of men, have gone back to first 
principles, andcontented himself with merely laying tie foundation of true 
morality? No, he would “ lay righteousness to the line, and judgment 
to the plummet,” and he would overturn the whole fabric of slavery, 
from its summit to its lowest foundation. (Hear, hear.) The question 
before them was the most important, he considered, that could be brought 
under their consideration. (Hear, hear.) They would, by adopting the 
resolution, pronounce slavery to be essentially sinful. They should also 
call on every Christian to abandon it, and on every Christian denomina- 
tion to exert its prerogatives over those who had neglected the weightier 
matters of the law, “‘ judgment, justice, and mercy ;’’ and if they did 
so, his own impression was that they would direct the attention of thou- 
sands on the other side of the Atlantic to the subject, and that they 
would convert the pulpits of America, now the most successful pedestals 
from which the demon of slavery exerted its influence, into fitting recep- 
tacles for those who were representatives of that great Master, who came 
to preach deliverance to captives, and the openingof their prisons to them 
that were in chains, (Loud cheers.) 

The Rev. C. Brrr said, that the slavery of the present day, was 
unquestionably of a totally different character from that of former times ; 
and the apostle had no doubt laid down principles which were calculated 
in their progress to overturn slavery of every kind. In the city of Bristol, 
the members of the communion to which he belonged had framed a 
formal resolution to the effect that they would not extend their fellowship 
to any Americans who might come among them, unless they were ready 
to profess, not only their abhorrence of slavery in the abstract, but also 
their determination to use all their influence for its extinction in 
America, and throughout the rest of the world. He was certainly most 
anxious that the subject then under their consideration, should go before 
a committee, and he would give his cordial support to the resolution, 

It being then two o’clock— 

Mr. Turnsutt moved that the meeting should adjourn till four, with 
an understanding that the subject should come under discussion again. 

After a short conversation, the question of the adjournment of the 
meeting was put, and negatived by a large majority. 

A discussion then arose as to whether the meeting should immediately 
proceed to divide on the main question. 

The CHairman said that he had certainly put the question of the 
adjournment with the impression that, if it were not carried, the meeting 
should immediately divide on the other question. 

Several delegates wished to know if there would be a furthcr oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject when the report of the committee was 
brought in. 

The Cuairman said that he apprehended there would be an opportu- 
nity for such discussion. 

Mr. G. Tuompson was also of opinion that the principle would again 
come under their consideration. 

Mr. Brooxes said that there could be no doubt, as he thought, that 
slave-holders were not entitled to be received into communion with their 
fellow-christians; but it was another question to decide whether such a 
declaration should come from that meeting. 

The Rev. Mr. Srover thought that all objections might be met by 
»denouncing the system of modern slavery only, according to the sugges- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Binney. 

Captain Sruart. said it should be observed that the primitive 
christians were but subjects, while they were legislators. The primitive 
christians submitted to slavery, while the christians of the present day 
created it. He thought that was a distinction which should not be 
forgotten. ; 

The Cuatrman then put the amendment on the main question, which 
had but few supporters; and the original motion, on being put, was 
carried with only a few dissentients. 

The resolution was then agreed to, and the meeting adjourned till four 
o'clock. 

On the re-assembling of the delegates in the afternoon sitting, 

Mr. Scates observed that a dislike had been expressed to the reading of 
eee It was eet that remaining papers should be withdrawn ; but 

rom the good which had resulted from the reading of the paper by Mr. 
Godwin, it was important that some of them, at least, should be presented 
to the convention. The meeting would now proceed to the subject of 
slavery in British India. 

Proressor Anam, of Harvard University, Massachusetts, then -stated 
that, knowing the purpose for which he had come to that meeting, and 
calling to mind that the purpose for which they bad come, was to act, and 
not to speak, he had made it his purpose, in the documeat which 
he was about to presen: to them, to condense as much as possible 
the statementsof facts in reference to the present state of slavery in British 
India. 

The learned Professor then read the document, which was full of deeply 
interesting statements, and which produced a powerful impression upen the 


The Cuarruan observed that the document to which they had listened, 
was rendered more interesting by the fact that the Professor had himself 
resided many years in British India. 
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Professor Apam wished’ to suggest two or three remarks, on the general 
bearin: 60 she selene ine have i pr prs ma Roe <= 
taken possession ndia—by w means not now ——bu 
have taken ion ; and they have subjected to daabies a vast 
amount of the ation of India. And what is the condition of that popu- 
lation? As to religion—their state is the most degrading. As it regards 
their general condition—the general state of society; we see from the 
document which has been read, upon the truth of which you may de- 

nd, that they are also in a state of deep degradation. The English 

‘ound the population in that condition, But was it to have been expected 

that the English government, of all the nations in the world, would have 
legalized the two systems of slavery which they found in existence? Was 
it to have been expected that Hindoo slavery, which had ceased to exist 
under the Mahometan government, should have been called into existence, 
have been reduced to form, have been legalized, by the British govern- 
ment? Was this to have been expected from our countrymen—from 
those who had carried their conquests—who had conveyed their science, 
their religion, to India? Surely. such a course was not to have been 
expected ; and other countries, and after ages, will at least declare that it 
was higbly inconsistent—(hear, hear)—especially considering her loud 
boasts of freedom. But not only did the British government legalize 
Hindoo slavery, she has also retained in chains those whom she found in 
chains imposed upon them by preceding conquerors! Does it not 
become us who are now parses NE g from all parts of the world, to declare 
our belief that such a system should no longer be tolerated? (Hear, 
hear.) Is it not time that we, as a christian ying Saran people, should 
express our determination that a system shall no longer exist—a system 
of slavery established by Hindoos and Mahometans? Surely you will do 
so. You willcause your voice to be heard; and it will be heard ; it will 
go further, not only to the ends of this island, but to the very ends of the 
earth, and the results will be that we shall no longer be disgraced b 
such a system. (Hear.) Nor is this all. The British government is 
already pledged todo this. It has been so pledged for several years ; but 
it has not redeemed its pledge. In the act of 1833, it was determined 
that slavery in India should be abolished; it was also provided that 
inquiry should be made as to the real condition of the slaves, and that such 
measures should be adopted as would lead to the extinction of slavery. 
The East India Company was desired to send home from time to time 
such laws and regulations as would lead to the abolition of slavery. The 
directions and provisions contained in the act of 1833 have hitherto 
proved a dead letter. Nothing bas been done to mitigate the condition 
of the slaves, or to lead to the extinction of slavery. You have, 
therefore, strong, clear, defined ground upon which to proceed, and I 
earnestly hope that you will proceed, in spite of any obstacles which may 
be presented to your course—(Cheers.) 

Ir. G. W.Atexanpee, I have heen informed, on authority upon 
which I can rely, that an act was passed some years ago in the House of 
Commons, which had it been acted upon, would have caused slavery long 
ago to have ceased to exist in the East Indies ; but that on its being 
carried up to the House of Lords, a clause was struck out, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, which rendered the bill compara- 
tively null and void so far as slavery was concerned. That omission it 
seems was not noticed by Mr. Buxton, and hence he made no attempt to 
supply the deficiency. Perhaps some friend present could confirm that 
statement—( Hear. ) 

Mr. Pease, of Darlington, said he believed that such a clause 
had been omitted in the way just stated. That slavery existed in 
British India, and that it existed to a considerable extent and under very 
painful circumstances, there could be no doubt whatever. They had 
abundant evidence to prove that fact. But what was the remedy? They 
had long talked of the evil; but what had they done to remove it? 
What had they accomplished?) And why had they not accomplished all 
that they wished? One plain reason might be assigned, nage that the 
government of this country had profited by the continuance of the system. 
(Hear.) Something more must bedone. Daniel O’Connell was about to 
bring forth a motion in reference to slavery in British India. (Hear.) It 
was a fact that one-third of the land in British India was in the pos- 
session of wild beasts; a portion, which, if cultivated, would yield a 
sufficient quantity of food for the supply of the people’s wants. The 
governor-general of India had declared that to be the case, namely, that 
one-third of the land was actually in the possession of wild beasts. Let 
petitions therefore be sent forth from every part of this country, that the 
natives of India may henceforth have f greraign of the soil, and be 
assisted to cultivate it for the supply of their own wants. Sufficient 
evidence upon the subject was taken in the committee of the House of 
Commons: it was proved that the land tax was most oppressive, leadin: 
to want and starvation, and compelling millions to become slaves for a long 
series of years. Mr. Pease said that he had stated these things before 
the directors of the East India Company; and he now hoped that the 
statements he had made would go forth to the country, and that abundance 
of petitions would be sent in to Parliament, praying that the one-third of 
the land, which was now in the possession of wild beasts might be brought 
into cultivation, that the wants of the human population might meet an 
adequate supply. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Mr. Jounson said, he had been much struck with the accounts 
which he had recently heard as to East Indian slavery. He was anxious 
that the whole question might be brought fairly before them, that they 
might furnish their constituents with the true state of the case when they 
returned home. In order to the cause of slavery abolition he 
had been in the habit of inducing persons to abstain from the use of all 
articles which were produced by the labour of slaves. Such advice was 
very galling to those who were concernedjin upholding slavery, and he 

reason to believe that it told much upon the system. He took nosugar 
at all himself ; but to those of his friends who took it, he recommended 
the practice of taking only sugar which came from the East Indies ; ‘because 
he thought that the East India sugar was the ace of the labours of 
free men, now if it should go forth to the world that the larger portion of 
the labourers in the East Indies were under slavery, would not he, and those 
pte chnessectethewtec Dy «5 Pan se Was the s which was said 
to be the produce of labour, really so? or was it the product of slave 
labour? He hoped that some gentleman present would be able to explain 
that point. (Hear.) 





Mr. G. Tuompson said, he believed it would be found on inquiry that 
the sugar in question was not the result of coerced labour. It (the 
sugar) really came from Bengal, it was not the produce of forced labour. 

Professor Apam said, as far as my observation has extended, the 
sugar sent from the East Indies to this country is produced chi in 
Bengal, and by free labourers. (Hear.) The principal gp of predial 
and aggrestic sl€very in India is in the southern part of India. 

Captain Sruarr said, that all his experience and the evidence which 
he had obtained went to prove thecorrectness of the statements made by 
Professor Adam, and by George Thompson. The evidence which was 
given before the houses of Lords and Commons was complete to him, as 
proving that the sugar sent to this country from the East Indies was not 
sugar obtained by aggrestic slavery, but by free labour. (Hear.) 

r. J. Eaton, of Bristol, said that there was a publication which 
might easily be obtained, a letter addressed to W. itmore, and to 
their late esteemed friend Zachary Macaulay, from which it would 
ae the sugar sent from India to this country was the produce of free 

abour. 

Mr. Moore read some extracts from a work recently published by Mr. 
Peggs, illustrative of East India slavery. He was persuaded that the 
friends of emancipation would not relax their efforts until slavery in the 
East Indies was entirely abolished. 

Mr. Geo. THompson, begged to second the resolution. This was a 
very interesting question, and one on which he should take a future 
occasion of making some observations. He thought it highly proper that 
the subject should be referred to a committee. 

Mr. R. Peek, said that in a conversation which he had with a gentle- 
man who had been thirty-four years in the East India Company’s civil 
service, that gentleman admitted that slavery did exist in the East 
Indies to a considerable extent; but a committee had been sitting for the 
last two or three years, (laughter) ; and perhaps when they had sat a few 


Y | years longer, and got sufficient information before them, something would 


be introduced gradually to remove it. He also stated that one great 
source of slavery in the East Indies was that of parents selling their own 
children, in consequence of the famine prevailing there, to preserve them 
from starvation. In one district the governor prohibited parents from 
thus disposing of their offspring, and thousands had died for the want of 
the necessaries of life. 

The Rev. Mr. Cotver hoped that the committee would turn their 
aitention to that source of slavery which arose from the grinding oppres- 
sion of the inhabitants of India. 

Mr. Jas. Sanpvs thought that great benefit would result from the con- 
sideration of the advantages of free labour. 

The resolution was then put and agreed to. 

The Rev. Mr. Bevan then read a paper on the moral influence of 
slavery on the character of the enslaver and the enslaved, and its opposi- 
tion to the advancement of civilization, education, and christianity. 

Mr. Morean read a letter from Dr. Channing, on American slavery. 

Mr. G. W. ALexanpeR, said that in the autumn of last year he had 
visited Denmark, and while there, he took an opportunity of inquiring 
into the state of slavery in the Danish colonies. The only work which 
had thrown any light on that subject was published by Sylvester 
Hovey, Letters on the West Indies. Slavery in the Danish West 
India colonies; had been attended, as in all others, with a fearful loss of 
human life. In the island of St. Croix, during twenty-six years 
terminating in the year 1836, the population had diminished 
7,000. The’ island of St. Thomas contained about 5000 slaves, 
was frequented to a considerable extent by those engaged is the 
slave trade, and this tended to perpetuate it. In the island of 
St. John’s there were about 2000 slaves. It was considered that 
slavery in the Danish colonies was administered in the mildest manner, 
but the loss of human life showed the essential evil of the system. Moral 
and religious instruction was to a very great extent neglected. 
Even the Moravian mission, which had been established a cen- 
tury, (the missionaries having made iypow gy alia in pH to 
afford them an opportunity of carrying out their religious designs 
had produced bet little fruit. While in Denmark he met with 
the governor of the Danish West India Islands, who told him that, 
England having liberated her slaves, he had felt it was necessary to 
pomote the better treatment of their own slaves, lest they should make 
their escape to the English Islands. During the time he (Mr. A.) was in 
that country the first anti-slavery society was established. He believed 
that the persons of whom it was composed were capable of serving the 
cause in no unimportant degree. While at Copenhagen, he was in- 
formed that certain measures were under the consideration of govern- 
ment, which would in various ways promote the‘benefit of the n race. 
It was proposed, however, that the system of slavery should be gua- 


8 | ranteed for twenty years.—(Hear, hear.) He wrote an address to the 


King of Denmark, which, through the kindness of one of the members 
of the committee, he had had an y (tae of placing in the hands of 
the then princess, now Queen of Denmark, and she was very likely to 
take a deep interest in the question. To the present King thai 
he had endeavoured to point out what had been the results of abolition 
in the West Indies, and which were different to those which had been 
previously represented to his majesty. On the whole, he hoped, that 
something had been done in promoting the abolition of slavery in the 
Danish colonies. One circumstance which rendered it extremely proba- 
ble was, that Denmark was the first European nation which abolished 
the slave trade.—(Cheers.) 

Mr. D. Turnsvutt, stated his opinions regarding the comparative se- 
verity of slavery in Denmark, America, and the French West India Islands. 
He also called attention to the anomalous position of Crabb Island. 
It was not defined whether it belo to England, Denmark or Spain. 

Mr. Prescop thought that Crabb Island belonged to England, and 
therefore that theslaves were entitled to their freedom. 

After a few observations from two or three delegates on the diminu- 
tion of life in slave colonies 

Mr. G. W. ALEXANDER moved, 

That Wm. Forster, George Stacey Esqrs., and the mover and seconder 
be appointed a committee to take into consideration the facts stated by 
Mr. Alexander and others with regard to the Danish Islands, and report 
on the same. 

Mr. D. Turnsutt, seconded the resolution, which was put and agreed 
to. 
The Convention adjourned until Monday. 
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MONDAY, Juwe 15in,. ~~ 
rE } bic all commenced under the presidency of Robert K. Greville, 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. F. Buxton called in to give a friendly visit ; and it was stated that 
reg a return as soon as he had fulfilled a previous engagement. (Hear, 

ir E. Wiimor also appeared, and was well received. 

Mr. Forsren addressed a few observations to the convention, as to the 
order of their proceedings. 

The Secretary then stated the programme of the business. 

Mr. Bovutrsze said, he was anxious to adopt the advice of their zealous 
friend, Mr. O’Connell, to follow practical measures. He felt the great im- 
portance of diffusing full and correct information as to the immense benefits 
which would result, even to the planters, from the abolition of slavery. 
With that view he moved— 

“ That a committee consisting of Messrs. John Cropper, Josiah Conder, 
and John Sturge, be appointed to collect and arrange facts on the advan- 

of free over slave labour, and to report thereon, such report to detail 
the most effectual means for securing the adoption of free labour.” 

Mr. Wii11am Kay seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

8. Bowery, Esq., moved— 

“ That a committee be appointed consisting of Messrs. Knibb, Prescod, 
Capt. Stuart, Messrs. W Achetwo, and W. W. Morgan, with power to add to 
their number, to obtain and arrange evidence on the results of emancipa- 
tion in the British colonies, and that they report a resolution thereon, and 
that they consider and report the measures now necessary for securing 
and rendering permanent freedom in said colonies.” 

J. G, Birnie, Esq., of New York, was then called upon to introduce 
the subject of American slavery. He had been one of the committee 
appointed to digest and prepare the question, but they had not had time to 
produce it in the most compact form. They would, however, detail the 
principal points on which they wished the action of the convention, and 
the whole might be a pretty fair view of American slavery. He would 
state as succinctly as possible the different relations of the American 
Central and State Governments, the various orbits, so to speak, of which 
were often confounded—(Hear, hear.) The 13 colonies, before the de - 
claration of independence, acted under incorporations ; they then adopted 
each its own form of State Government. In 1788, the second year after 
the struggle for independence, there were articles of confederation, the 
experiment of which satisfied the people that it was not sufficient for all 
government purposes, and with the advice of General Washington, a 
more compact union was adopted, for the States could each make war or 
peace, coi money, &c., without reference to the whole. The attempt 
was made to form what was now called the constitution of the United 
States. To this end there was a convention in 1789, composed of 
delegates selected by the people at large. They were to confer such powers 
as they thought proper on the general government, the remaining powers 
being reserved for the local governments. Thus. so far from the constitution 
of the United States being the original, it was merely secondary, and 
could only carry cut the powers which had been conferred upon it. For 
instance, as to collecting revenue, the power was conferred, the means, 
though not defined, following, as far as necessary. Now, complaints had 
occurred of the centrul government not sufficiently repressing abuses, as 
of slavery ; but the reason was that the requisite power had not been 
conferred upon it. From 1787 there was ageneral opinion that slavery 
should not be of long duration ; hence slavery was not mentioned in the 
constitution. (Hear, hear, from Mr. O’Connell.) He would not dwell 
minutely on the present state of public feeling, or the conduct of congress 
for past years on the subject, but on the reason why the influence of 
slavery had. so far guided and governed powers intended for tbe pre- 
servation of liberty. Prior to 1787 the cotton manufacture bad not ad- 
vanced to any great extent, so that the demand for slave labour had not 
been large. Massachusetts alone had adopted a glorious principle of 
freedom, which eventually triumphed over slavery. In the other states, no 
obstacle bad been then interposed to what it was unwisely hoped would 
have been the gradual extinction of slavery. Hencethe inutility of yielding 
to expediency in opposition to principle. (Hear, hear.) Such minds as 
Franklin bad been deceived by the delusion, and were not prepared for 
the event which upset all their expectations, namely, the invention in 
1793 of the cotton gin, which greatly increased the productive powers of 
labour—the labour of 1000 hands being performed by one. ‘This opened 
a door to a prodigious demand for what otherwise would have been a 
slight article of trade. From that moment might be traced the influence 
of slavery on the public mind, and the general government. (Hear. ) 
This did not of course allow of any excuse to the Government for not 
ucting when they could, particularly for not preventing the re-delivery of 
slaves escaped to free states. Congress had also the right (though not 
undisputed by slave holders) of abolishing slavery in Colombia, where 
there were 6,000 or 7,000 slaves. So, also, in the territories, as they 
were called, in opposition to the states—nas in the territory of 
Florida. No excuse could be cflered for the neglect of congress on 
those subjects. Now for the immediate object to be presented to the 
convention. The s!ave-hbolding interestin America was to be dis- 
tinguished from the great mass of public opinion, which was opposed to 
them—(hear, hear, lear)—and this interest was greatly alarmed at the 
agitation upon the subject, but trusted to the influence of self-interest on 
the government of America to maintain the system. To this end the 
slave-holders were always endeavouring by every means to commit the Go- 
vernment to the maintenance of that system. In the prosecution of this 
design, they had tried to commit the Government to a claim for compen- | 
sation against the British Government on account of slaves liberated 
through their having been thrown by stress of weather on the coasts of 
British settlements. Negociations had accordingly been carried on be- 
tween the two Governments on this subject, which terminated thus ;— 
In cases before the emancipation act the British government agreed to 
give epeonss compensation. In another case, which occured since the 
act the British Government refused, declaring that they would not 
recognize any property in human kind.—(Loud cheers.) _In this state of 
the case Mr. Calhoun moved, inthe American senate, the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ That ships on the high seas, in the time of peace, engaged in 
lawful traffic, are, according to the Jaws of nations, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the State to which they belong, as much co as if constituting 
a part of its own dominion, and that if such ships be cast by stress of 








weather or other unavoidable cause into the port of any friendly power, 
they are under the same laws, and the persons and property on 

are under the protection of those Jaws: and further that the brig Enterprise 
(the slave-ship in question, the last of those negotiated about,) having 
been forced into a part of the Bermudas, while on a lawful vgyage from 
an American port, is embraced within the principle laid down in these reso- 
lutions, and that the detention of the negros on board that vessel, and 
their subsequent liberation, were in violation of the laws of nations, and 
unjust to American citizens.” These resolutions were substantially agreed 
to, March 13, 1840, with no dissenting voice.—(Hear, hear.) The object 
of these resolutions was not so much the expectation (which could hardly 
be entertained ) that foreign States would bring the rights (so called) of 
slave-holders into the laws of nations, as to commit the American Govern- 
ment to the support of slave-holders’ claims. Now it was a most 
inportant thing that this convention should admonish England and the 
world of the real design and effect of the doctrines set forth in these 
resolutions—(Hear, hear, hear,)—and expose the flagitious principles 
involved in them.—(Cheers.) With this view he should move a preamble 
and certain resolutions, to express the sense of the convention upon the 
subject. He would here state that congress did really possess the 

power of preventing the carrying on of the infamous slave trade; for 
though the power to abolish internal and domestic slavery had not been 

conferred in the congress, there had been expressly reserved to them the 

power of regulating commerce, not only with foreign states, but with 

other states of the ‘union. And the best jurists of America held that this 

enabled them to put down the traffic in slavery by their own citizens. 

Now, in respect to the means of influencing the pubic mind to the 

suppression of slavery in America, he wished to observe that the main 
difficulty was in bringing before the public the real state of the 
question ; and the diffusion by the press of information, and appeals upon 

it, was one of the most powerful influences that could ' be brought to 

bear on behalf of the abolition cause.—(Hear, hear.) ‘The legislative 

body of the union was completely under the dominion of the 

slave-holders, who, by a refinement of criminal ingenuity, were actually 

entitled to the elective franchise in proportion to the slaves they possessed 

that is, five slaves gave three votes.—(Loud expressions of surprise and 

indignation.) Thus in the Senate there was a slave party of twenty- 

four that could turn any of the great state questions of policy. 

(Hear, bear, hear.) A very important element in the consideration of this 

subject was the proposed annexation of Texas—(hear, hear)—an at- 

tempted act of violence and wrong, which, if it had been successful, would 

have rendered the abolition cause less hopeful than ever. Blessed be Pro- 

vidence, however, that the project had not succeeded ; and this was one 

among the many proofs of the greatly beneficial results which followed 

from the exertion of the influence of other nations on the side of justice 

and humanity, and sound policy. Let it be effort of this country, then, 

who would be followed by France in the noble example—(cheers)—and 

then by «ther European states, to exert all possible influence on the Ame- 

rican people to induce the abolition of the slave system. That system was 

only to be reached by the influence of external appliances ; for the result 

of a Jong experience in American abolition exertions enabled him sorrow- 

fully yet confidently to state, that, unaided by such external influences, the 

exertions of the American abolitionists would be hopeless. (Hear, hear, 

hear.) How then was this external influence to he exerted on our part? 
Let us exhibit to America the glorious spectacle of our emancipated 

negros in the British colonies—especially the West Indies—supplied with 

all the advantages of education, and right meral training, and religious in- 

struction—peaceful, prosperous, happy communities ; and when the noble 

example should have been imitated by other European states, the principles 

of freedom carried out with worthy emulation in all their colonies, and 

the beneficial results indisputably demonstrated, then indeed would the 

system of slavery even in America begin to tremble under the mighty force 

of — feeling, and the crisis would not be far distant when it would for 

ever fall.—( Loud cheers.) «This was the crisis so ardently desired by the 

abolitionists, and to bring it about it was necessary to influence the mind of 
England here, which would produce action on the part of its Government. 

That could not fail to tell powerfully on the mind of France, and she would 

influence Spain ; and so the mighty and the noble spirit of freedom would 

travel through the globe.—( Loud cheers.) In this view he begged to pro- 

pose to the convention the consideration of the following resolutions :— 

‘“‘ Whereas, since the termmation of the negociations of the American 
with the British Goverment, under which the British Government refused 
to grant indemnity for certain slaves who, on their passage from certain 
ports in the United States to other ports within the same, where provi- 
dentially cast on the Babama and the Bermuda Islands, and, therefore, 
made free by the operation of British law, the slave holding interest in the 
United States is attempting, in the congress of the United States, to stir 
up the American Government to resist the principle on which such 
indemnity was refused. And whereas, in the prosecution of this attempt 
a resolution was recently received in the house of Representatives 
of the United States, urging that Government to insist on an 
arrangement with the British government, by which slaves escap- 
ing from their masters in the United States into the British 
dependencies on the American continent should either be delivered up to 
their masters, or a full indemnity paid for them. And whereas, in the 
further prosecution of the said unjust object the Senate of the United 
States, by a resolution passed in April last, declared in effect that if an 
American ship or vesse} carrying on the slave-trade from one of the ports 
of the United States to any other port within the same should be forced, 
by stress of weather or any other unavoidable cause, into the port and 
under the jurisdiction of a friendly power, she and her cargo, and the 
persons on board, with their property, and the righis bel to their 

relations as established by the laws of the State to whic they belong, 
would he placed under the Laws or Narions extended to the uniortunate 
under such circumstances. Wherefore, 

« Resotvep,— As the sense of this Convention, that the proposition 
embodied in said resolution, viz., to sustain by the sanction of public law, 








which is founded on the principles of natural justice and right, the pre- 
tensions of the slave system, which exists only by disregarding justice 
and annihilating right, is not only unchristian and absurd, bu tdisrespect- 
ful to the common sense of ind. ‘ 

* Risotve+p.—1 hat this, the first ee known in the history of na- 
tious to convert the pretensions of slave-bolders into ri hts, and as such 
to engraft them on the system of public law by which the intercourse of 
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nations is regulated, ought never to have emanated from the Senate of the 
people who, from a of time coeval with their independent national 
existence, have asserted before the world, and in the most solemn manner, 
that all men are created equal, are entitled to their liberty, and to the pursuit 


ve Resotvep,—That to allow such a proposition as the one referred to, 
would be inconsistent with the honour and dignity of Great Britain, 
and of such of the other nations of the world as have either abolished 
slavery within their respective limits, or are, in good faith, proceeding so 
to do; thatit is hostile to the avowed principles of that people among whom 
it has originated, and to the cause of humanity, with which, under God, all 
governments are solemnly charged.” 

Sir E. Witmor and Mr. O’Cornett rose together—the latter honourable 
and learned gentleman courteously gave way to the honourable baronet, 
who was cordially received. He said if anything could have induced him 
‘to interpose before the learned gentleman, who doubtless would soon ad- 
‘dress the convention, it was the satisfaction he felt at seconding an Ame- 
rican. (Cheers.) From the time (said the honourable baronet) when I 
opposed the apprenticeship system—(cheers)—to the time when I placed 
the government in a minority of three on the apprenticesbip—( cheers )—and 
the yet more recent time when I resisted them on the Hill Coolie ques- 
tion, (Hear, hear,) 1 have been hearty in your cause, and shall deem it 
my greatest honour to be a participator in your holy struggle. 

Mr. O’ConnELt then rose and was greeted with the loudest and 
most general cheering. He said, after repeated mute acknowledg- 
ments of his reception, I have two excuses for my intrusion upon 
you,—first, I was alluded to by the hon. baronet—a more sincere 
friend of the cause does not breathe than himself—(cheers)—and 
next, as he said, he was happy as an Englishman to second an 
American, I am anxious to obtrude an Irishman upon you. (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) But I have another more important reason. The 
subject mooted by the hon. judge (for he is a judge) who has just 
addressed you, is one of international and constitutional law, and 
perhaps, as I am a lawyer, you will allow my experience in the 
subject to compensate for my want of ability. (Laughter and 
cheers.) The proposition of the American senate is inadmissible. 
it is an outrage on common sense—it is a violation of public 
honesty. (Cheers.) They claim—a property in man! Why, that 
is inconsistent with not only all constitutional law—and their own 
constitution above all—but with the eternal principles of justice. 
(Cheers.) How would they like that the blacks should do unto 
them as they delight to do unto the blacks? (Hear,hear.) I have 
not the heart to wish any man a slave; but really I am tempted 
almost to do it for once, and wish Calhoun a slave. (Laughter.) It 
would not, perhaps, be an inappropriate retribution for his infamous 
disposition to act with injustice, iniquity, and inhumanity, to sub- 
ject him to the lash, which he would inflict on others. Oh how 
indignantly and pathetically he would plead on behalf of his out- 
raged nature! (Laughter and oben? Why, some of you may 
recollect the case of the American Adams,who having been enslaved 
a few yearsin Africa the natives said he was only fit to be a slave! 


he was evidently inferior to their race—the whites were ate 
een 


for nothing but slavery—(roars of laughter)—to which he had 
consigned four years. So you see how the rule would work if 
equally applied. (Hear, hear.) The proposition of Calhoun is un- 
tenable, even asan American proposition. (Hear, hear.) The resolu- 
tions of our friend, the worthy pe set forth its inconsistency with 
the first clause of the American charter of Independence, which 
declares all men born equal; but there is astronger word—it declares 
that all men have the same inalienable right to MWberty ;—yes, 
inalienable is the word. (Cheers.) That is the sacred basis of American 
independence---it is not confined to caste, colour, sect, or creed. 
(Hear, hear.) And from this spot I wish to rouse all the high and 
lofty mind of America. Republicanism necessarily gives a higher 
and a prouder station to the human mind than any other form of 
government. .(Hear.) I am not comparing them as anything else 
at present, but history shows there is a pride of manliness about 
republicans, which, perhaps, is a consolation to them for many other 
things in which they 1 d possibly be inferior. (Hear, hear.) But 
from this spot, I repeat, I wish to rouse all the honesty and pride of 
American manhood, and would that the voice of Europe would aid 
me in the appeal, and swell my feeble voice to one grand shout of 
indignation ; and when these Americans point to their boasted 
Charter of Independence, exclaim, “ L at PRACTICE !” 
But can there be held faith in man, when we find that to their 
vaunted penne of equality they solemnly pledge their lives, for- 
tunes, and “sacred honour?” (Hear,hear.) Here is all the solemnity 
without the profanity of an oath, in sanction of a principle thus di- 
rectly, dreadfully, diabolically violated. (Hear, hear.) Ame- 
rica must know that all Europe is looking to her. (Hear, and 
cheers.) She must know that the world considers that her senate, 
her Calhouns, are, while attempting to assert their infamous claim 
of property in human kind, incurring the blackest of all stains, 
because carrying with it the imputation of personal dishonour—shall 
i say perjury—in the practical violation of a principle they have so 
solemnly sanctioned. (Loud cheers.) France and England with- 
out any violation of principle, might adopt such a resolution ; but, 
in the case of America, it doubly dyed her in disgrace. He felt 
proud to say that they might pass and adopt as many such resolu- 
tions as they pleased ; they would be all idle, all useless, because 
the British government had no power to acquiesce in any one of 
them. (Cheers.) The British government no funds out of 
which they could — se pa No y in the state would 
ever propose a grant for such a purpose—the resolution was there- 
fore idle. England had nobly ook twenty millions for the purpose 
of redeeming their black brethren ; now, wherever England’s 
flag floated upon the breeze, there was glorious freedom. (Hear, 
hear.) The moment the foot of a bondman touched the shore of 
England, or any of her dependencies, his slavery vanished. (Loud 
ne? There - a no such thi ree to the British law as 
one man might have a property in ellow-man—there was an 
act of parliament against such a erin. It had been often laid down 
that an act of parliament which was notoriously against justice and 








humanity was void—he was afraid, however, that in practice that 
maxim was not cared for. (Alaugh.) But no man, not one of any 
— whatever, 2 _ to come a to the House of eas 
gt t for the purpose of making ri gigs 

one oe d be found of any party whatever, he would be shouted 
down and scouted from society. It was impossible it could be done, 
because it was totally inconsistent with our law. All the states of 
Europe had now admitted the great evils of slavery; it had been 
admitted in France, and the cause of abolition was deeply indebted 
to a gentleman whom he had the pleasure of seeing present ( M. M. 
Taauiberk, of the Chamber of Deputies of France.) The ch 
were a glorious nation, they were very fond of glory, they were 
inferior to none. He wished to see no rivalry between them and 
us, except a rivalry to do ; it was a glorious rivalry, and 
although we might now age umouredly taunt them and say, ‘‘ You 
have not gone so far in the glorious cause as we,” he trusted the day 
was not far distant, when our French neighbours might return the 
taunt and say, “ We have gone before you now, and done better ?” 
(Cheers.) ell, then, the pe pre had not the power to 

the compensation, unless indeed they agreed to do so out of their 
own pockets, or out of their salaries—a thing that was not likely. 
(Laughter.) How, then, was ittobe paid? ‘here was but one way 
in which it could be done—that was, by a vote of the House 
of Commons; and God help the minister who made _ the 
proposition. (Cheers and laughter.) The senate of Ame- 
rica showed an excessive desire to put forth a wicked 
claim for a horrible injustice, but it was one which it was 
lucky could not be carried into effect. No man detested war more 
than he did, for even war that was justifiable, and in its best form, 
was accompanied by thousands of murders and robberies. He 
hoped such a calamity would be spared them ; but if anything short 
of the honour of the nation could justify recourse to such an 
expedient, it was the resolution read to the convention by -the 
hon. and learned judge. He was truly rejoiced to hear from that 
able and excellent gentleman that the present agitation was striking 
terror into the hearts of the slave-mongers, and was calculated to 
do much good. They were a detestable race of aristocrats, who 
wanted to have property and ease also—who would not labour 
themselves, nor pay others for doing so; therefore they seized 
upon their fellow-men, and dared to call them their slaves. Even 
in Colombia, at the foot of the bony of freedom itself, the 
wretched negro was writhing under the lash of a brutal task- 
master, the negress was doomed to all the horrors of slavery, 
and the poor infant hanging at its mother’s breast, good God! it 
also was a slave; that mother looked upon its smiling face in 
agony, and was almost tempted to wish it in a premature grave, 
because it was not a man, but a slave. Yet this happened in Ame- 
rica! He said it with all respect for his American friends present, 
but he felt bound to say it, that upon the American escutcheon 
there was written in characters of blood, “ We are patronizers f 
slavery, the necessary result of which is that we are perpetrators 
of robbery and murder.” They might say, they had not the power 
to emancipate the slaves; but he would refer them to the 
Declaration of Independence and the constitution of 1787, 
and he would defy them to point out one single mention of slavery 
in either of the documents. (Cheers.) No man could deny the 
personal courage of the American people—there was not a braver 
nation upon the face of the earth; but there was not one man 
in the convention of 1787 who had the moral, he had almost said the 
immoral, courage to mention the word slavery. (Loud cheers.) Was 
slavery then to exist as a thing when they did not dare to pronounce its 
name? (Cheers.) Undoubtedly they met with the phrase of ‘ per- 
sons held to labour” in those documents; but dare any one say 
that under those words slavery was meant? Any man entering 
into any contract for work, any one who gave his labour for an equivalent, 
was ‘‘held to labour,” but did that make him a slave? But no, that 
was as near as they dared approach to slavery. There was nothing in 
the constitution but what was fair and just. Had they meant to 
acknowledge and sanction the existence of slavery, they would have done 
so boldly; they dared not, and as there was no mention made in 
the declaration of independence or the constitution of 1787, they must 
hold that it was not acknowledged by the constitution.—(Cheers.) 
Slavery was a deep crime which multiplied robbery and murder, but the 
Americans added ypocrisy to their aie accomplishments. He flung it 
upon Americe that she stood in this predicament. They say they have no 
power to emancipate the slaves, He would whisper in their ears— 
Colombia.—(Cheers.) Colombia-was not bound by any constitution— 
there they had the power if they pleased to use it. Then why come down 
upon him with such hypocrisy ? They said they were the first gentlemen 
and the most enlightened legislature in the world.—( Laughter.) He 
would whisper Colombia to them. ‘You havethe power to remove this foul 
blot—you have the authority—you have everything, in fact, but the will— 
that alone is wanting.” He would nowturn to a subject of congratulation—he 
alluded to those noble-hearted men and women in America, who through dif- 
ficulties and dangers were hearty in the cause of abolition.—( Loud cheers.) 
He held them all as friends. He implored them to think him as one of their 
body.—(Cheers.) He wanted no higher station in the world, but he did 
covet the honour of becoming a brother among the American Abolitionists. 
Here the Abolitionists were in safety, and more honoured for their exer- 
tions by the good ; here they were encouraged and cheered by the smiles 
of the fair; they were bound together by godlike truth. But far different 
was it with their friends in America; there they were vilified and insulted. 
Very lately did not a body of so called oh rece ware who would call any 
one out to try rifle shooting who denied them that omen—break in upon 
the Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, and assault themin the most cowardly man- 
ner? And where did this happen ?—why, in Boston, enlightened Boston, the 
capital of a non-slave-holding state. The abolitionists had nothing to 
complain of, In America they are met with the Cowie knife and lynch 
law. There had even been martyrsin the sacred cause, and their blood cried 
out, not for vengeance, butfor mercy. The friends of the cause in which it 
was shed should not relax in their endeavours. No human being could be 
placed in a more glorious position than those Americans who are friends 
to the negro. He was ted to be one of @ convention in which so 
many of those brave and good women were—he trusted that their reception 
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would be such that their _ fey ct 4 gthened ; * ve eee 
‘struggle were engaged in, would yet raise a shout of liberty 
that Podacube their enemies tremble. Those brave and glorious women 
ought to have their names immortalised—(Cheers.) The habits of this 
country had forbid them from receiving female delegates, because 
of the ridicule which ignorant people would have thrown upon their 

ings; but although they had not received them as delegates 


' ‘were they the less to be esteemed or the less respected on that account, 


or at his age, be might be allowed to say, less loved? They 
all remembered on Grimké, and her zeal in the cause of abolition, 
for which they owed a deep debt of gratitude. The societies in America 
were deeply persecuted, and were therefore deserving of every encourage- 
ment they could bestow upon them. Had he the ability he would tell them 
how deeply he loved and honoured America and the Americans ; he loved 
their institutions, but he denounced the anathema of ciwilized Europe upon 
them as slave-holders ; they ought not to be received in society. ees the 
American minister at our court was a slave-holder; whether he bred them 
for sale was still a disputed point, which he would not then enter into. 
The government of this country should refuse to have any dealings with 
him, and tell America that they would not receive any slave-holder or 
ize him. He would tell them an anecdote. Last year a very well- 
dressed gentlemanlike person addressed him inthe lobby of the house of 
commons, and said he was from America. He begged him (Mr. O’Connell) 
to afford him the means of hearing the debate. He said, with pleasure; 
but first let him ask him a question—from what state was ho? Alabama. 
Was he aslave-owner? Yes. ‘Then he (Mr. O’Connell) bowed and left 
him. (Laughter.) Now that was an example that ought to be followed. 
Hold no intercourse with a slave-holder. They might deal in business with 
him, but even thenthey must be cautious—(a laugh)—but they ought to 
be very scant of courtesy towards him until he had cleared himself of the 
foul spot. He wanted a declaration of that kind from the convention ; 
they ought to proclaim to the slave-holders that as long as they were 
engaged in the accursed traffic they held them to be of a different race. 
Such a declaration from sucha body would make the slave-holders tremble. 
He knew the bravery of the American nation, but still he wanted to 
frighten them by the powerful force of public sentiment. (Cheers.) In 
pe on to do so, they ought to lay hold of. all that would assist them. The 
learned and hon. judge who had addressed them had himself set a splendid 
example to all the slave-holding world. (Cheers.) He had called their 
attention to Texas. It was only a few days ago that he met with a Texian 
newspaper, and, blessed be Heaven, it most cordially abused him. 
(Laughter.) He was as well abused init as he bad ever been in any one in this 
country. He read with delight in it that that “monster, O’Connell, 
had been the means of preventing the English government from 
acknowledging the Texas.” (Laughter.) He, on reading it, took 
off his hat, and made a low bow, saying,“ You do me too much 
honour, Mr. Texian.” He would most cheerfully submit to any 
such attacks in such a cause. No party in England would dare to 
acknowledge such a nest of plundering pirates. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) They actually stole the land, and their first act was to 
introduce slavery, which had been abolished by the Mexican con- 
gets, and they made a law by which it is impossible for any one 
stir the abolition question for six years; and when they 
expired, no person could do so, unless he had the autho- 
rity of three-fourths of the people. This put him in mind of a 
story told as having happened in chivalrous times. A knight was 
placed sport the top of a church, where he was to remain seven 
ears. On the opposite end to him was placed a sheaf of wheat, 
and in the middle a needle, and he was to be fed by the wheat 
which the wind blew through the eye of the needle. (Laugh- 
2 This man had as much chance of getting fat, as any person 
of obtaining the consent of three-fourths of the Texians to 
consider the question of emancipation. The first acts of the 
robbers were to murder, systematically, all Indians, and to 
enslave the African. Only lately, seventeen chiefs had been induced, 
by some means to enter their town, and all of them were barba- 
rously murdered. They might call him monster as long as the 
pleased, but so long as he had a.tongue he would call them foul 
robbers and murderers ; and he would never vote with any ministry 
who reco them. (Cheers.) He felt deeply grateful for the 
attention they had been pleased to afford him. It was a glorious 
struggle they were engaged in—it was a holy cause ; let them per- 
severe, and sacred freedom’s banner would soon float over emanci- 
ina ae and they would rejoice in the good work. (Loud 
eers. 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES STUART. 


It is with much pleasure we are able tostate that an admirable like- 
ness of this highly esteemed philanthropist has just been engraved by 
Mr. J. J. Penstone, from a painting by Mr. E. Kilvert of Bath, in the 
eee of W. T. Blair, Esq., of that city. Proofs on India paper at 

bs. each—-and prints at 5s., may be procured at Mr. Edmund Fry’s, 4, 
oS eeont. ; = feel assured ard of our friends will be bos 
bo av mselves of the opportunit possessing a portrait of ‘so 
zealous and indefatigable an advocate of the rights of the bon ressed , and 
the more so, as it is intended that the profits arising from the sale shall 
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Srnxce our last publication the Anti-slavery Convention has met, 
and at the moment we write it is engaged in its deliberations. Large 
as those anticipations were, we can truly say that its assembling has 
not disappointed any of the anticipations which were formed of it. 

The list which we publish to day, and to which additions will 
yet be made, exhibits the names of nearly five hundred constituent 
members, and comprehends not only men of various climes and 
colours—for men as black as ebony, and men once slaves, are 
there—but men of the highest distinction in various countries 
for virtue, talent, and philanthropy. The Hall was densely 
occupied with delegates, and a considerable number of ladies 
ne uding a band of distinguished female abolitionists from the 

nited States, ) as spectators, before the appointed hour on Friday 
and shortly after it the venerable CiarxKson entered, supported 
by William Allen, Joseph Sturge, and an American delegate, to 
open the convention, and to be installed as its president. The 
sight of this hoary champion of freedom was deeply affecting. 
Bowed down and trembling beneath the weight of years, he seemed 
to claim the sympathy due to the feeble ; while the remembrance 
of his unbendirg principles and unfailing constancy strangely 
blended with this feeling the admiration due to a hero. The con- 
vention received him standing, with reverence rather than applause. 
A lady and a child accompanied him to the platform. And who 
were these ?. The former was the widow of his son, the latter his 

ndchild, the sole inheritor of his name, and representative of 
is house. With beautiful simplicity and pathos Mr. Sturge 
presented the lad to the convention, and said, 

“I hope I shall not be wounding in the slightest degree, the 
delicacy of his widowed mother, in saying, that it is the dearest 
wish of her heart that her beloved and darling child should devote 
his life to the cause in which our dear friend has now worked for 
more than half a century. It is an interesting fact, which I did 
not know till last night, that this is the birth-day of the youthful 
Thomas Clarkson, who is now nine years of age. I believe that, 
in venturing to give expression to the prayer of my heart that 
the blessing of God may rest upon him, and that with the descent 
of the mantle of his venerable and venerated ancestor, a double 
portion of his spirit may rest upon him, it will be responded to by 
my friends who surround me. When many of us are removed to 
that bourn where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest, and where the distinctions of clime and colour will be 
swept away for ever, may he see that the Divine blessing has 
rested upon our exertions, and behold that happy day when. the 
sun shall cease to rise upon a tyrant, or set upon a slave.” 

There was not a heart in the assembly that did not respond to 
this aspiration, and scarcely an eye that was not suffused with 
tears. It was a scene of thrilling domestic interest. For a 
moment the convention was like a family, and its members 
recollected only that they were husbands, parents, and children. 

Mr. Clarkson’s address on opening the convention was highly 
appropriate, and delivered with much energy. He called affect- 
ingly to mind, that he was one, and the only survivor of the. little 
company who formed the committee for promoting the Abolition 
of the Slave Trade in the year 1787. And truly did he address 
to the assembly sentiments worthy of that noble band. Most 
heartily would the whole of them have joined in the language so 
fervently utttered by their venerable representative ;— 

“I have been permitted to come among you, and ‘I rejoice in it, 


Y | if I were only allowed to say in this place in reference to your fu- 


ture labours. Take courage, be not dismayed, go on, persevere to 
the last ; you will always have pleasure from the thought of hav- 
ing done so. I myself can say with truth, that, though my body 
is fast going to decay, my heart beats as warmly in this sacred 
cause now, in the 81st year of my age, as it did at the age of 24 
when I first took it up. And I can say further with truth, that 
if I had another life given me to live, I would devote it to the 
same object. So far for your encouragement and perseverance.” 
At an early stage of the proceedings entered Mr, O’Connell, as 
delegate for the Dublin Anti-slavery Society. He made some 
useful and important suggestions the first day, concerning 
the practical issues to which the deliberations of the 
convention should be conducted ; but his principal effort 
hitherto, has been made on the subject of American slavery. 
This speech, in which his ghee of rebuke was exercised with- 
out restraint, will be found in the morning session of Monday, 
the 14th, and will be read with interest on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The speeches of the American delegates also on this al 
sion were highly creditable to them, and fully sustain the cha- 
racter for high principle and unflinching boldness which they 
have brought with them to this country. But we need not fur- 
ther particularize, as doubtless all persons interested in the great 
subjects under discussion will peruse the entire a On 
the whole we have much reason to be thankful, that the con- 
vention has begun and is proceeding well—well for those who have 
planned it—well for those who have taken so much pains to come 
to it—and well for the cause of freedom and humanity through- 
out the world. May the same kind providence which has shed 
blessings on its commencement, crown it with mercies till it close ! 
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